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JOLTS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


ITH Germany dissolving in cataclysm and chaos, the San 

Francisco Conference (about whose fortunes the new Ger- 
man Foreign Ministér, Count Schwerin von Krosigk, shows him- 
self so strangely solicitous) has been getting into its stride amid the 
minor crises and dissensions which all familiar with the habits of 
international conferences will assess at their true value. Having 
listened to the broadcast speech of President Truman, the 
conference began last Friday to settle down to its work, 
which will be transacted partly by the steering committee, 
partly in plenary session, partly _in commissions, and partly 
in private talks between the statesmen behind the scenes. 
Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Eden and Mr. Molotov stated in broad 
terms the policies of their respective countries, which lead to the 
common determination to create a strong international organisation 
for security, Mr. Eden stressing the point that the Conference should 
not attempt at one stroke to establish a complete new order, but 
should devote itself to the single task of agreeing upon the machinery 
for security which should be set up. Even under this limitation it 
was soon discovered that there was room enough for differences of 
opinion, and even differences about the procedure which should be 
adopted at the Conference itself. At an early meeting Mr. Molotov 
objected to the proposal that Mr. Stettinius should preside at the 
public sessions and in the main committees, and wanted the chair- 
manship to be taken in rotation ; and it had to be left to a second 
meeting before this question was settled by a compromise. That was 
the first, though a minor, setback to the Russian delegation. Far 
more important was the question of the offer of a seat at the 
conference to the Lublin Provisional Government, recognised only 
by the Soviet Government—an offer which it had been obvious 
beforehand could not be allowed by Britain and the United States, 
who take their stand on the Yalta agreement and the broadening of 
the basis of the Polish Government. Everyone knows that there is 
more in this question than the admission of Polish delegates to San 
Francisco. Poland presents a disturbing test case as to whether 
the Great Powers, appointed to work together on the Security 
Council, are capable of acting jointly within the proper sphere of 
joint action ; if already one of them goes off at a tangent insisting 
on unilateral action, what are the prospects of that future accord 
between the Great Powers which is the presupposition of collective 
security ? 

The refusal of the Conference to adfnit the Lublin Government 
constituted a second rebuff to the Russian view, and a third occurred 
when Mr. Molotov resisted the claims of Argentina to representation, 
and a majority of the Conference decided against him. This has 


been the one occasion up to now when the Russians probably haa 
more sympathy than votes, for there is a great deal to be said for the 
view that Argentina’s record in the war is scarcely one which qualifies 
her for a vote at San Francisco. Happily there was one Russian 
claim which could be and was readily accepted—that the Ukraine 
and White Russia should have separate seats, so that Russia will now 
be in a position of having three votes. Up to the present in the 
various meetings of the Conference it. has fallen to Russia to raise 
points which became bones of contention, and it must earnestly 
be hoped that Mr. Molotov (or his successor, for he departs next 
week) will not always be found in the opposing minority camp. 
But perhaps it is not so astonishing that he should be supporting 
Sir Walter Citrine’s demand that the World Trade Union Federation 
should have a place in the Conference as that Sir Walter Citriffe 
himself should have lent his countenance to so strange a suggestion. 
In a meeting which consists of representatives of governments only, 
why on earth should trade unionists be singled out for representation 
as if they were a separate Power, as if they were not already repre- 
sented by their Governments? Of Sir Walter Citrine it can only 
be said that one would have thought he would Lave known better. 
Labour cannot have it both ways, either at home or abroad. It 
is organised for political purposes as the Labour Party, and the 
leader of that party is actually one of the two principal British dele- 
gates at San Francisco. It is organised industrially as the Trade 
Union Congress, and in that capacity it has direct representation 
on the International Labour Organisation. To admit trade unions 
as such to the United Nations Conference would be to double 
Labour representation quite illegitimately. The resolution of the 
Conference on Wednesday into four separate commissions marks 
the beginning of its detailed work. The first commission, it may 
be noted, sits under General Smuts’ chairmanship to deal with the 
purposes and principles of the new organisation, and will no doubt 
produce in the end that general “charter” on which the South 
African statesman has for some days been working. 


Russia and Her Friends 


Russian procedure in approving the establishment of a so-called 
Provisional Government in Austria is another example of the Soviet 
Government’s embarrassing practice of settling matters of common 
concern without consultation with its Allies. The objection in this 
case is not to the thing done—as in the creation of an unrepre- 
sentative Government in Poland—but to the fact that action was 
unilateral. Indeed, in one respect it might be thought that the 
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Russians had been careful to consider Allied wishes, for the Pro- 
visional Government, headed by Dr. Karl Renner, was formed after 
a meeting of the democratic political parties in Austria, and is repre- 
sentative of all of them. In its actual composition it might be 
supposed to be as satisfactory to the Allies generally as any govern- 
ment that could be got together. But the western Powers were 
not consulted. The Soviet Government’s statement that it was 
not disposed to hinder Dr. Renner’s action was a polite way of 
saying that it has already recognised his Government, to which 
America’s prompt reply has been that she does not recognise it. 
The first step undoubtedly should have been to set up in Vienna 
an inter-allied commission of control. That was the procedure 
agreed on. At this moment, when Russia, Britain, America and 
France are about to start-their occupation of Germany, it is of the 
greatest possible importance that measures should be taken jointly, 
and decisions reached by the Allies as a whole. In the military 
and the political sphere liaison between the United States and 
Britain has worked admirably both at the top and at lower levels. 
Efforts must be made to establish the same sort of liaison with 
Russia. If this cannot be done successfully in the early stages of 
military occupation and reconstruction, how much more difficult wilt 
it be to achieve satisfactory co-operation in the post-war world? 
Russia, not entirely through her oWn fault, has not had contact 
with the Western Allies on the same terms as they have had contact 
with one another, and indications of some desire for self-assertion on 
her part are not judged harshly. But the ordinary courtesies of inter- 
change between friendly Powers must be observed, as they plainly 
are not when the House of Commons has to be told that repeated 
requests to Moscow for some information about the missing delega- 
tion of Poles from Poland have produced no response whatever. 
These tendencies cannot be allowed to go too far. 


Marshal Pétain’s Fate 


The aged Marshal Pétain, now awaiting his trial and under- 
going interrogation at Fort Mont-Rouge, presents a _ peculiarly 
pitiable and tragic figure in these tragic times. In the last days 
he has retained some degree of dignity which was wholly lacking 
to his associates in collaboration. He unwillingly left his country 
when the Allied armies swept into it, and now he has volunteered 
to re-enter France and submit himself for trial. He will have to 
answer to many charges and account for a collaboration which sent 
sfores of thousands of Frenchmen into virtual slavery in Germany, 
which put scoundrels like Laval in power, and aided the Germans 
in their war against the Allies. Few doubt that this ld, failing 
and prejudiced man meant well within his narrow lights, and that he 
believed he was saving what remained of France from a worse fate. 
But his ill-doing was not diminished by his good intentions. His 
very garb of virtue made his acts the more harmful. With every 
step he took in guarded collaboration he sank further, till he reached 
the point when he could not fail to be held responsible for the 
misdeeds of Laval himself. Yet the fact remains that most of 
France believed in him at first, and a considerable section of it 
to the end sympathised with him and shared his prejudices. To 
acquit him would be to acquit hundreds of criminals who can 
shelter under his authority ; to condemn him is, virtually, to con- 
demn a large number of Frenchmen who shared his views. The 
trial of this eighty-nine-years old man, wandering in his memory, 
will be a painful spectacle, and one that the majority of Frenchmen 
would probably wish to have been spared. But they cannot be. 


French Municipal Elections 

France has now reached the first of the prescribed stages for post- 
war democracy in the holding of municipal elections. At the 
moment of going to press results were not fully known, but it is 
evident that in Paris and the towns in the provinces there has been 
a general swing to the left. Members of the Resistance movement 
did not exercise their influence collectively as a political body, 
and it is a sign of political health that they did not, though their 
weight, naturally, seems to have .been thrown on the side of 
the more or less left-wing parties. Thus the moderate centre party, 
that of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire, appears to have made 
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gains at the expense of Conservatives, while the Socialists made q 
few gains at the expense of parties more to the right, and the 
Communists scored heavily as against Socialists and Radicals alike. 
In Paris the Communists have polled nearly 30 per cent. of the 
votes. Communism, of the distinctly French brand, is manifestly a 
force to be reckoned with. The elections are undoubtedly a strong 
popular pronouncement against Vichy and all its ways, including 
all that savoured of class privilege and Fascism, and they indicate 
the desire for a very active Governmental policy in the sphere of 
industry and social legislation. If General de Gaulle is looking for 
indications of the state of public opinion he may find it in this very 
marked movement to the Left; for though municipal elections are 
not a general election, in this case it is probable that national issues 
counted for more than on normal occasions. 


The Chelmsford By-election 


Undoubtedly there is uneasiness in the Conservative ranks arising 
from the sweeping victory of the Commonwealth candidate at 
Chelmsford in a seat that had been a stronghold of Conservatism, in 
the first by-election to be held on the new register. True, the 
character of the constituency has been changed much by a flood of 
newcomers introduced for war-time industries. Moreover, Flight 
Lieutenant Cook, deprecating party politics while the war js 
still on, came to be regarded as a defender of the status quo, while 
Wing Commander Millington, with al] the prestige of a bomber 
squadron leader, stood for an adventurous policy of progress in a 
brave new world, which made its appeal to all who have discontents 
and look to new brooms to sweep cleaner. No experienced poli- 
tician imagines that the victory indicates, some special virtue in 
Common Wealth which attracts or is likely to attract the British 
electorate. The successful candidate undoubtedly won thousands 
of votes which would have been given to a Labour candidate, had 
Labour not observed the truce, and it is the Labour Party rather than 
Common Wealth which derives encouragement from this conflict, 
The Conservatives may console themselves with the reflection that 
by-elections are notoriously deceptive; yet the particular nature 
of this conflict, and the dimensions of the turn-over, do indicate 
that the public, which has been promised that the battle for 
democracy shall be won not onl¥ on the battle-field, but at home, will 
give its support to candidates who wholeheartedly embrace active 
policies of social reconstruction. 


Conservatives on the Colonies 


In a memorandum issued by Mr. P. W. Donner and six other 
Conservative Members of Parliament on “Colonial Development,” 
the writers are unwilling to adopt an apologetic attitude about our 
treatment of colonies in the past, but insist on the need of accelerat- 
ing the pace of progress in the future. They accept the need for 
pursuing the policy implicit in the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act, and while fully admitting the importance of welfare work, 
they lay a little more stress than is sometimes done on programmes 
for development. Granted that it is our aim to raise the standard 
of living and productivity, then it remains to be insisted that in the 
long run that standard will depend on the energy of the colonial 
peoples themselves—it is for us to “stimulate their capacity and 
their will to work.” To this end more education is indispensable, 4 
in the elementary stage, in technical schools and in University 
Colleges established in the Colonies themselves. To reach a reason- 
able stage of prosperity it will not be enough to promote successful 
land cultivation, though that will doubtless remain the basis of 
Colonial activity, but it will be necessary also to encourage local 
and regional industries ; wherefore the writers demand that a pro- 
gramme of industrialisation should be planned, both by the Colonial 
Office and the Colonial Governments, and that means should be 
found to attract long-term investment capital. Not enough attention 
has been given to this aspect of Colonial development. There are 
vast resources remaining to be used, but they cannot be exploited 
without surveys and withous a generous supply of capital. Most 
Colonies are poor, but they are rich in possibilities. In the. 
future they must be developed with the help of the Colonial Power 
in the interests of the peoples of the~Colonies themselves. 
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THE DAY 


O the last act of the stupendous drama is played out. Hubris 
S is followed relentlessly by Ate—overweening arrogance by 
inevitable doom. There is something tragically terrible in the 
spectacle of a great empire in its death-throes, its capital become 
as the cities of the plain, its people, who might have made an 
increasing contribution to the culture and material welfare of the 
world, reduced to a desolation for which no one is responsible but 
their own leaders. The formal surrender of Germany may or may 
not have been offered and accepted before these words appear. 
That matters little. A day or two more, or a day or two less, are 
of no account now that doom has fallen irrevocably on the aggressor 
country. Rarely in the history of the world has there been from 
so great a height so vast a fall. Hitler resolved to make himself 
master of Europe and establish his New Order there. He did 
establish it~in Norway, in Denmark, in Holland and Belgium, in 
France, in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and in Russia up to the very gates of Moscow. Never did such 
domination exist in Europe as Germany had created by the end 
of 1941.- How much of it remains today? France is liberated, 
and Belgium ; Russia having, by a miracle of resource and valour, 
wrought her own salvation, has set free her eastern neighbours and 
joined in subjugating the aggressor State itself and its minor 
satellites, while other help has crushed the Fascist régime in Italy 
to the dust till, as climax, the body of its founder, slaughtered in 
anger by his own disillusioned countrymen, was left dangling head- 
downwards in a public square at Milan. Now, as end of all, the 
surrender of the German forces in Italy and parts of Austria to the 
number of close on a million,—surrender total, unreserved and 
unconditional—is announced, and the formal documents have been 
signed. The long campaign that began at El Alamein is ended 
by a series of brilliant manoeuvres, long prepared in the face of 
overwhelming difficulties, by Field-Marshal Alexander, whom the 
events of the past fortnight put finally in the place he was always 
destined to claim: in the roll of the great Generals of British 
history. 

By the time these lines are read it may be known definitely 
whether Adolf Hitler is alive or dead—though what the basis 
of any definite knowledge on the subject can be, short of the 
production of a recognisable corpse, is not easy to determine. If 
Hitler desired, with the collaboration of his immediate lieutenants, 
to vanish into imagined security this is precisely the method he 
might be expected to adopt. He may, of course, be dead. He 
may have died from some such natural cause, such as the 
rumoured cerebral haemorrhage ; he may have taken his own 
life ; or he may have been disposed of by someone who found his 
continued existence inexpedient. One fact, at any rate, is esta- 
blished, and it is the most important: Adolf Hitler is no longer 
the Fiihrer of the German people. His successor is not Goering, 
not Goebbels, not Himmler, not Bormann, but the hitherto un- 
considered Admiral Doenitz, who, having little left to command 
in the way of a fleet—with the very impoftant exception of the 
U-boats—can well enough be spared for the circumscribed and 
shrunken office he now assumes. How does the substitution of the 
new Fihrer for the old affect the general prospects? That depends 
to some extent on what others of the Nazi leaders have been 
eliminated, alive or dead, in particular whether Himmler is. in 
eclipse or still remains a force to be reckoned with. That Himmler 
wanted surrender is certain, and that he would have consented that 
it be a surrender to Russia as well as to the Western Allies is 
probable. Doenitz announces that the war will continue, though 
he draws the same futile distinction as Himmler between Britain 
and the United States on the one hand and Russia on the other. 
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OF DOOM 


The estimate to be put on the declaration is—like every other 
element in this tragic farce—a matter of speculative opinion. 
Doenitz gives some evidence of belief in the temporary stability 
of his regime by appointing a Foreign Minister in place of the 
deposed or absconding Ribbentrop. What function a Foreign 
Minister can fill in the exiguous territories of unoccupied Germany, 
or how, if he is in Berlin, he proposes to get out of it, are two more 
among the multitude of unanswerable questions. But at least the 
choice of the occupant of the post, Count Schwerin von Krosigk, 
is of some interest, for the Count has held the relatively non- 
political office of Minister of Finance since pre-Nazi days. He 
had never the reputation of being a party man, and was educated, 
among other places, at Oxford. If there are to be new peace 
negotiations to replace those initiated by Himmler, Count Schwerin 
might well be thought a suitable Minister to conduct them. 

But meanwhile, according to Doenitz, the war goes on. Actually 
the decision regarding that rests with the German Army, or what- 
ever of it still exists, It may be thought sufficiently remarkable that 
the intuition of the doomed or dying Hitler should have lit on a 
sailor to inspire the soldiers to new endeavours to retrieve the irre- 
trievable. Without the support of von Keitel, who commands or 
commanded the Wehrmacht, of Himmler, who commands or com- 
manded the Gestapo, the S.S. troops, the Volkssturm, what 
authority can Doenitz expect to wield? If the soldiers were sur- 
rendering by the thousand while Hitler was still Fiihrer, what hopes 
can an ersatz-Fiihrer—for there can never be more than one echt- 
Fihrer in the history of the Third Reich—have of checking the 
wholesale disintegration? With Germany rapidly being cut into 
strips, resistance in Berlin crushed finally, Munich in American 
hands and penetration into the redoubtable Redoubt progressing 
fast, the new Fiihrer can have few illusions about the possibility 
of keeping his forces in the field for more than a few days in 
Germany or Austria or even in Bohemia. Nor, it would seem, 
can Denmark hold out long, now that British troops have cut it off 
from Germany by their capture of Lubeck. But Norway is another 
matter. The Germans have large forces there—some 200,000 to 
250,000 men—the country is easily defensible, and, what is most 
relevant, it provides invaluable bases for the U-boats on which 
Admiral Doenitz, who made his name as a submarine commander, 
no doubt still builds his hopes. 

They are not completely idle hopes if, as the elimination of all 
other possibilities suggests, his aim is purely destructive, Doenitz 
himself can no doubt reach Norway if he wishes, and so long as 
petrol,and other supplies hold out U-boats based on the Norwegian 
and Dutch coasts may be able to make damaging attacks on Allied 
shipping in the North Sea and the Channel. Such operations, of 
course, could have no motive but sheer malignity. Germany has 
not merely lost the war, she has been shattered as few great empires 
in history ever have been, and all that is in question regarding her 
unconditional surrender is the actual date. But there can be no 
surrender of German territory alone. Every square yard still held 
by German troops in Norway, in Holland, on the coast of France, 
in Yugoslavia, must, of necessity, be yielded up. About the ulti- 
mate peace-terms there may be room for some discussion; an 
armistice is a matter of military procedure, and no provision could 
be too stern that might be held necessary to ensure Germany’s 
absolute and permanent powerlessness to threaten the peace of 
Europe again. Whatever relaxation the situation may admit of 
later, ruthlessness is essential now. It would not be reasonable to 
defer the proclamation of victory till the last minor pockets of resis- 
tance everywhere have been wiped out, but it would be distasteful, 
if not disloyal, to proclaim it while a whole Allied people is still sub- 
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jugated, It will do no harm to wait a little longer for the cele- 
brations, even if a little of the edge is taken off the exhilaration. 
What Mr. Churchill called on Tuesday “a joyous expression of 
the human heart ” is most desirable and natural, but Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan’s emphasis on the sobering restraint which consciousness of 
the slaughter still continuing in the East should impose was no 
less justified. The object of celebration is not merely victory but 
peace, and though victory over’a manifestation so foul as Nazism 
was imperative, the return of peace, with the immense relief from 
anxiety it will bring to millions of households, is even more a cause 
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for thankfulness. It is more important that there should be depth 
in our emotions than effervescence in the expression of them. The 
Home Office in its desire for the late opening of various places 
of amusement seems to betray some anxiety to keep people off the 
streets, and it may be right. In recommending an extension of 
public-house hours it shows much more doubtful wisdom, Alcohol 
is NO necessary concomitant of rejoicing, and it is a mistake to give 
official countenance to the doctrine that it is. Facilities for access 
to it should not be curtailed, but there is no good reason why they 
should be increased 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE amount of space The Times and one or two other papers 

have given to Mussolini is a little surprising. The man is dead 
—killed by his own people, which, on the whole, was the best 
way, in spite of the not unintelligible savagery which attended the 
affair—and there’s an end on’t. At the same time, he was, of 
course, a national leader for twenty years, and his career cannot be 
ignored. And a man who seized the chief position in his country 
and held it that long cannot have been devoid of all ability. When 
he met Lord Curzon during the Lausanne Conference in 1922 the 
impression he made on the Foreign Secretary was of abysmal 
ignorance ; but Lord Curzon was apt to be a little sweeping in his 
judgements. In any case, the Duce, once he had become Duce, no 
doubt learned as he went along. After all, a journalist, of all men, 
should be accustomed to gathering knowledge from all quarters, 
and Mussolini was a journalist before he became a politician. The 
only time I met him was as a professional colleague. He was 
representing his paper and I mine at the Cannes Conference at the 
beginning of 1922, eight months before the march on Rome (when 
the Duce led his forces by following them). Fascism was already 
getting known, and I naturally asked him about it, receiving the 
assurance that no disorders were to be looked for beyond “a few 
tavern brawls.” What Mussolini grew into was simply a bombastic 
bravado, revealing his character accurately by his windy words about 
the sky being so black with Italian aeroplanes as to obscure the 
sun, by his attack on the defenceless Ethiopia, and his treacherous 
assault on a defeated France. His principal achievement was to 
have provided a model for Hitler-—who is said to have conceived 
a peculiar dislike for him. But, as I have just time to add in proof, 
Hitler, too, appears to have gone where neither likes nor dislikes 
(I write this subject to correction by theologians.) 

. * 7 +. 

So one more of the four men of Munich disappears. It is not 
unprofitable to reflect on their varied fates. On Mr. Chamberlain’s 
part in the affair there will no doubt always be diversity of opinion, 
though he did a good deal to ensure himself an adverse verdict by 
unwise words after his return. But he lived to carry a united nation 
into war ; it was he who, on resigning, advised the King to send for 
Mr. Churchill ; and Mr. Churchill was insistent that his predecessor 
should be a member of his Cabinet. Considered history will not 
judge Mr. Chamberlain over-harshly. As for Hitler, he may at this 
moment be alive or dead. There will be time enough to make com- 
ment on him when the facts are known—and the basis for a reliable 
death-certificate may be hard to come by. Finally, there is 
Daladier. He had his faults as a Prime Minister, but his vigorous 
and successful defence—a defence based mainly on attack—when he 
was put on trial by Vichy left his reputation sensibly higher. He 
eught soon to be recovered from Germany, and at 61 should still 


have a part to play in the politics of his country. 
7 * 7 * 


prevail. 


One of the pieces of information one will be glad to get from 
Germany is as to the real state of Berlin. Long ago we were told 
that four-fifths of it was destroyed, or even that only one house in 
ten was left standing. That may well be true of parts of the city, 
but it cannot apply to the whole vast area. None the less, the 
damage may well be such as to raise the question whether Berlin 
will remain the capital of Germany. There are two reasons for 
entertaining some doubt about that. In the first place there will 


for years be such a deficiency of the three essentials of reconstruction 
—men, materials and money—that rebuilding on such a scale as 
would be needed on the site of Berlin might be a task beyond the 
country’s depleted: resources. There are other less ravaged cities that 
could be made the seat of government. The other reason is Ger- 
many’s new geography. If, as now seems certain, Poland is to 
extend to the Oder, Berlin will be no more than thirty miles from 
the frontier, a singularly inconvenient position strategically—if 
military strategy is still to dominate the German mind, as there is 
all too much reason to believe it will. Either Hanover (someone, ] 
see, has launched the fantastic idea that the province should be re- 
united with the British Crown) or Brunswick, or, further south, 
Weimar, would be roughly between the two great rivers, the Rhine 
and the Oder, that are likely to form Germany’s new frontiers. 
* * . * 

It would not have occurred to most people to turn the horrors of 
Buchenwald to the uses of party propaganda at home, but that 
bright idea did strike Mr. Ness Edwards, one of the Labour M.Ps 
who visited the foul spot a fortnight ago. Speaking at Bargoed on 
Sunday, Mr. Edwards declared (according to the Daily Herald), 
“T shall never forget the eyes of dying men following us around: 
Czech eyes that seemed to accuse us of Munich ; Spanish eyes that 
seemed to accuse us of having denied them constitutional rights.” 
I should be sorry to suggest that Mr. Speaker had erred in any 
respect in his choice of the ten delegates from the fifty or more 
volunteers, but the suggestion is, in effect, prompted by Mr. 
Edwards, not by me. 

* * + 7 

On the principle, no doubt, that few things are secured in this 
world without complaining, hotel-keepers are agitating because no 
relief is given them in the recent Budget, and emphasising the 
importance of the tourist-traffic and the necessity of being in a 
position to attract it. All that is incontestably sound, and it is 
always well to be prepared betimes ; but where, I should be glad to 
know, do the optimists suppose any considerable tourist-traffic is 
coming from, except from the United States? And even Americans 
will be suffering enough from war-taxation to be under the necessity 
of restricting their movements somewhat. There must be a certain 
coming and going of business men, but the picture of an extensive 
influx of tourists from ruined Europe in the next few years seems 
more plausible than convincing. 

* 7” * 7 

The game of unearthing “old and true” quotations to fit present 
situations can be carried too far, and I would do nothing to en- 
courage it. But with the general attitude of the German people 
towards the Nazi leaders so fresh in mind I cannot refuse right 
of entry to two lines quoted by Chateaubriand from de la Harpe: 

“Mais sils ont tout osé, vous avez tout permis: 
Plus l’oppresseur est vil, plus l’esclave est infame.” 
* + * * 

“ Mr. de Valera, accompanied by Mr. J. P. Walshe, secretary to the 
Department of External Affairs, called on the German Minister in 
Dublin last evening to express his condolence on Hitler's 
death.”—The Times. 

May I respectfully offer my own condolences to Herr de Valera 
in his affliction? 

Janus. 
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VERNICHTUNG 


By STRATEGICUS 


new factor into the outlook, and Doenitz’s public assumption 
of control does not necessarily remove it. Himmler’s offer and 
assurance suggested that a formal surrender would be practicable ; 
and it would be more rather than less likely under a Service Fuehrer. 
At all events, this, the normal, rational and better way of ending a 
war, can no longer be excluded from our calculations. It has re- 
turned to the foreground. It is, of course, not too soon. The 
Battle of Berlin has been waged with fury at all levels. Street fight- 
ing is like that, as we know from the almost animal fury of Stalin- 
grad. But there great armies were in the fie!d to give relief or 
reinforce the attack. Here in Berlin nothing of the sort any longer 
remains. All that can be extracted from a continuance of this 
struggle is an extension of the destruction of Berlin and the neigh- 
bouring towns, with increased casualties. There has been nothing 
military in this last phase ; and it is difficult to imagine any political 
gain. Apart from Holland, which is experiencing a treatment that 
in some ways rivals that of the helpless victims of the German 
prison camps, Germany has suffered uniquely. We shall not know 
the whole of the destruction until the war is long over; but the 
report on the air-offensive suggests that the blows have been as 
widespread as they have been heavy. Two generations of young 
Germans are already under the soil. It was time te make an end. 
Doenitz is said to have been party to the negotiations with 
Himmler, and we may gather this at least from an obscure situation: 
someone has the intention and the power to call a halt. That is 
of the utmost importance for the breathless days through which 
we are living. Who will resist if there is a formal surrender? It 
may turn out that the only centres of resistance will be the quislings, 
and the intransigent few in the various countries. Will they recog- 
nise the authority which can give them no immunity? It is this 
that suggests the worst part of Hitler’s success. He has stirred up 
political passion to a frenzy that can hardly be expected to pass 
with an official surrender. These men seem likely to become 
outlaws ; and any others who do not lay down thei arms when the 
formal surrender is made will lose normal combatant rights. The 
continuance of.resistance may depend upon these non-Germans. 
The decisions of Himmler or Doenitz will ignore them ; and either 
they will attempt to fade into the background, as did so many of 
the Italians in Sicily, or they will fight on without any other rights 
than the humanity of the Allies assigns to them. - 


But the military situation has aiready changed so astonishingly 
that every speculation may be completely out-of-date by the time 
this article is read. I wrote some weeks ago that Alexander had 
the capacity to turn a seeming permanent defensive into a wholesale 
collapse ; and he has once again accomplished it. The Italian position 
is almost entirely fluid. Many months ago it seemed almost 
visionary to suggest the crystallisation of the three “fronts” in the 
south and south-east into an organic unity. Now it seems quite 
possible as an immediate development. Tito is in Trieste, Fiume 
and Pola. General Clark’s troops are through Treviso and across 
the Piave, and have now made contact with Tito north of Trieste. 
In the north-west all effective resistance seems to have ended ; and 
in the north-east, which looks towards Tito, there are merely jets of 
force. Genera! Clark, who is one of the most sober of commanders, 
says that the German armies in Italy “have been virtually elimi- 
nated as a military force.” He has already captured over 120,000 
prisoners, and more are passing to the cages steadily. 


What produced this astonishing collapse in less than three weeks? 
The Partisans have been organised and trained to act with the 
organised military forces. This alone is an achievement of no small 
merit ; and we can see once more how strong such irregulars can be 
when they act in conjunction with a powerful organised army. When 
the legend of indefinite resistance of small groups of Germans was 
in its full bioom this important distinction was forgotten. Berlin 


i ater fame offer, made a week last Wednesday, introduced a 


reels to its collapse because there is no longer any force that can 
stand in the field and give battle to the Russians. The knots of 
troops who face the Allies here and there with the necessity of stub- 
born fighting are tiresome because they drag out the war and cause 
casualties to no purpose. But neither they nor any underground 
resistance can hope to do more than prove an unhappy and costly 
nuisance when an organised force is no longer available. Tito’s forces 
become formidable only when the great organised armies of the 
Allies are operating in his immediate vicinity; and the natural 
development would seem to be that the Fifteenth Army Group and 
his troops will join up with Tolbukhin’s Russians. 

Germany is now cut in two; but there seems to be a further 
division. Bohemia and Moravia are left high and dry beyond Patton’s 
line of advance ; and, daring as this General is, he is unlikely to 
expose a long flank to an active enemy. Yet it is the very remarkable 
fact that only now has Morava Ostrava fallen. This “bolt position” 
is over 200 miles east of Koniev’s spearheads. It can hardly be 
thought that the Germans have retained their grip upon it for what 
it produces. Such considerations have little relevance to the issues 
of the hour. This town, however, is the warden of the Moravian 
Gate ; and it is for that reason that the Germans have clung to it so 
desperately. Hitler’s reference to Prague was evidently. based on 
some hare-brained scheme of holding these mountains as long as 
possible, and he concluded that, with the Russians moving in from 
the east and south, it was imperative to hold the attack from the 
north, even if the bulk of Koniev’s force was miles away to the 
west. What a fundamental disproportion has infected the German 
dispositions during the last months of the war! There seems an 
entire lack of perspective about such a disposition as this. It has 
frequently seemed to me that when the epitaph of the Wehrmacht 
comes to be written the words of the military post-mortem after 
the last war will serve very well. But this is a crude military fault, 
not the characteristic failure of grand strategy for which one is pre- 
pared. It can, however, be noted that, here in the south, seven 
powerful armies tend to converge, ignoring Koniev’s force and all 
above the junction on the Elbe. There are three from the western 
front, two from the south and two from the east. Tito’s force is 
additional. If there were any serious danger of a prolonged resist- 
ance in the Redoubt these armies would provide the counterbalance. 
Dittmar, it may be noted, treated the Redoubt as a “ joke.” 


Montgomery’s forces have settled one pocket very rapidly ; and 
Bremen is a matter of great importance. As usual if there is any 
stubborn fighting to be done they appear to attract it. But now they 
are across the lower Elbe, have bye-passed Hamburg and it is even 
suggested that they are cutting across the Holstein peninsula. 
Rokossovsky is hastening across from the east and other Russians are 
pressing up from the south. The situation here is extremely inter- 
esting ; for the question of continued resistance in Denmark, and 
of heavy fighting there, is being decided by Montgomery and 
Rokossovsky. It seems likely that the stalk of the Danish peninsula 
will be cut very soon ; and then we shall see if the Germans intend 
to fight it out. As far as one knows they are not first quality troops ; 
and will have little stomach for battle with a powerful army of the 
enemy. But all this may be a matter of past history before this 
article is read. 

Generally, when once authority begins to consider surrender all 
is over. Today it is not only surrender that is being considered, but 
unconditional surrender ; and it seems almost a pedantry to boggle 
at making it to three rather than two allies. The battle of Berlin, at 
least, cannot be dragged out much longer; and on Monday it was 
only a week from the beginning of the attack on the outer defences. 
The city is encircled so deeply that it is embedded in the Russian 
forces. There is no hope of relief. There can at best be a possibility 
of holding out a few days longer at a cost of further destruction 
and an increasing number of casualties. There is no honour to gain 
in such a struggle. Injured pride can find no solace in it. The 
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relevant fact which measures all the honour at stake in this last-hour 
battle has already been given. One week after the Russians reached 
the outer defences—these elaborate world-advertised defences—they 
were fly:ng their flag over the Reichstag building. 

The determining factor is not the elaborate care and skill lavished 
on the defences, but the late hour at which this challenge has come. 
The German Army has been spent as if it were drawn from an 
inexhaustible source. It is the end. It is even an anti-climax ; for 
no dispassionate critic in the world could have been blind to the result 
of the war many months ago. There are still military problems to 
solve. These armies left in Denmark, Norway and Holland will 
probably lay down their arms when the mot d’ordre is given. But 
any reserves about it, or any seeming lack of authority, may result 
in a prolongation of the ordeal for these gallant, unhappy countries. 
The sooner the surrender is made the better for them. If time were 
given for the troops to degenerate into anarchy the outlook would be 
black indeed. What everyone hopes seems, on this occasion, the 
most likely development. 


MORE ON BUCHENWALD 


By MAVIS TATE, M.P. 


ILLIONS of people will in the last few days have seen films 

of the German internment camps at Buchenwald and Belsen. 
They will think they have gained some impression of the conditions 
under which thousands of people died who had.committed no crime 
and faced no trial. After having studied every available photo- 
graph and been to all the films on what are now known as the 
“horror camps,” I can say without any hesitation whatever that 
they give but a very faint impression of the reality. It is difficult to 
know why this should be so; probably it is that the films are shown 
very rapidly and seem almost unreal, and that photographs do not 
convey the horror of the reality because they are static. Photo- 
graphs, if they shock one, shock through the eyes; one is not 
shocked through any other sense. In fact, while it is possible to 
photograph some of the results of suffering, there are no means by 
which suffering itself can be photographed. 

When I visited Buchénwald, I saw in the first hut I entered— 
which had been hastily arranged as a temporary hospital by the 
Americans—human bodies which were reduced to mere skeletons 
covered with skin. They tried feebly to wave a hand, or perhaps 
- smile (which they could not do because the skin of their faces was 
so tightly drawn back that a smile was no longer possible), and it 
was a terrible shock when some of the worst cases fried to tell us 
what nationality they were. One realised then that, though one had 
looked at them with pity and dismay, one was still failing to appre- 
ciate them as living humanity with feelings and reactions similar to 
one’s own. That was the most appalling and shocking thing. 


None of these men had any clothing other than a very short 
shirt, camp blouse or singlet. Some of them feebly moved aside 
the quilts that covered them, to show appalling wounds, and one or 
two were trying to totter around on legs that were literally nothing 
more than skeleton sticks. There would normally be some em- 
barrassment for a woman in company with several men, or for several 
men in company with one woman, if suddenly faced with large 
numbers of semi-nude men, There was no more embarrassment in 
Buchenwald when faced with these conditions than there would be 
in passing a heap of dying rabbits, so little did these people give the 
impression of being ordinary human beings. 


As stated in our official report, the prisoners fell into three 
classes : 
1. German-Jews, or Germans who had opposed the Nazi 


ideology and been denounced as enemies ‘of the State, 

2. Intellectuals, Jews and opponents from occupied countries such 
as Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and France, 

3. People conscripted for slave labour in Germany. 

There was doubtless also a percentage of normal prison popula- 
tion in these camps. 
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If you conscript people for slave labour, you presumably wish to 
keep them under such conditions as will enable them to perform 
the work for which you have conscripted them—so conditions at 
Buchenwald are not easy to understand. A very large percentage of 
the thin and miserable inhabitants of the Buchenwald camp were 
certainly capable of, and engaged upon, work, either in quarries or 
in the munition factory which was situated just outside the main 
gate of the camp. Those so employed were able to earn very small 
sums of camp money, which could be spent in the rough camp 
canteen, and also were undoubted!y able to obtain rather more food 
than the basic ration of a chunk of bread and some watery soup or 
potato-peelings which constituted the normal daily ration. If they 
fell sick, then conditions became finally impossible for the mainten- 
ance of life or any semblance of health, and as murder was a daily 
occurrence in the camp on a large scale, it is very difficult to explain 
why so many were permitted to linger on in the condition of misery 
and sickness in which we found some of them. All the internees 
spoken to were unanimous in assuring us that there had been blocks 
kept for prisoners upon whom experiments in typhus, cholera, &c., 
were made, and all agreed that 80 people had automatically to be 
murdered each day at Buchenwald to make way for newcomers. 

We were told that there were 800 children in the camp at the time 
of our visit, and that the camp guards had intended to march many 
of them away with the 20,000 or so inhabitants whom they did in fact 
remove. They failed because they were in a hurry, and many of the 
children hid in holes that internees had dug under hut floors. Some 
prisoners also had arms, which they had got together piece by piece 
by stealing a part here and a part there from the munition factory, 
and these they produced at the last moment to save themselves from 
removal. 

The so-called children in the camp present a tremendous problem. 
They speak with utter calm of having seen their relations shot or 
removed to be put into a gas-chamber. They have many of them 
lived their most formative years knowing only cruelty, squalor and 
want in its extreme forms, and they give the impression—and none 
can wonder at it—of callousness and of lack of interest in anything 
beyond personal preservation. Those who have survived are tough, 
and will be unlikely to prove a centre of stability or of kindliness 
wherever they settle. They should be under care and guidance of 
a high order for a time and not let loose lonely and stateless in a 
distraught Europe. 

Some German civilians from Weimar were visiting the camp wher 
we were there, but one woman only did I see who appeared genuinely 
upset. When I said to her, “ Well you have behaved in a wonderful 
way under Hitler, have you not? ” she burst into tears and said, “I 
am ashamed of being a German.” The citizens of Weimar in the 
main looked anything but cowed. They have never been bombed— 
their land has been cultivated to the last inch with the help of slave 
labour, and they look well-fed, truculent and aggressive. I repeatedly 
said to my fellow delegates that I was deeply shocked by the faces 
of many of the German women in Weimar. They were cruel and 
hard beyond belief, and I had seen none like them anywhere—until 
I looked at the photographs of the women guards of Belsen camp. 
The Hun ambition may be foiled, but the Hun spirit still lives. 

A careful record of daily deaths was kept by the Nazis (which 
throws a curious side-light on their mentality) showing that over 
17,000 people died at this camp between January Ist, 1945, and the 
day (April 11th, 1945) when the Americans overran it. One possible 
explanation of Nazi inconsistency in keeping the sick alive is that 
the congestion in the camp was such that any proper feeding, any 
form of hospital arrangements, or any form of reasonable accom- 
modation, became too much for the authorities to deal with. The 
only other apparent explanation is that it gave the Nazi officials some 
form of satisfaction to have the power to degrade human beings to 
this level. Undoubtedly there were large numbers of highly gifted, 
intelligent doctors, musicians, scientists, etc., in the camps, and to 
reduce them to a condition in which it was difficult to think of them 
as human beings at all may have created a sense of superiority in the 
breasts of the Herrenvolk. 

_ Personally I am inclined to think that there is an element of truth 
in both explanations. It so happened that I was taken over the 
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concentration camp of Oranienburg when I successfully tried to 
release Frau Seger and her baby from Dachau in 1934. Oranienburg 
was a very small camp compared with Buchenwald, and at that time 
it housed only Jews and political prisoners. Torture-chambers and 
punishment-rooms were undoubtedly established there. Sleeping 
conditions were much as at Buchenwald, except that each man had 
a two-foot palliasse on his wooden shelf, and a soup-plate and spoon 
for his own personal use suspended at the foot of his palliasse. 
Though living conditions were palatial compared with Buchenwald 
it is nevertheless possible to imagine how, with eleven years of 
successive and sustained brutality and increasing callousness towards 
fellow-beings, and under the difficult conditions created by war, a 
camp such as Oranienburg could in time deteriorate into Buchenwald 
on a small scale. 

I have returned from Germany firmly convinced that the mere 
establishment of democratic government for such a people will not 
solve the problem. There is indubitably a deep streak of evil and 
sadism in the German race, such as one ought not to expect to find 
in a people who for generations have paid lip-service to Western 
culture and civilisation. There has been in Germany open lauda- 
tion of, and admiration for, the abi‘ormal and the brutal, and an 
open worship of force as such. This can never be eradicated from 
them, or indeed from others of the human race, unless they are 
genuinely imbued with reverence for the individual, respect for 
women as mothers and guardians of life, veneration for the family 
ideal and for normal kindly behaviour. In fact, until they follow 
the law and the teaching given to this world two thousand years ago, 
no political system, however carefully devised, will cure the ills of 
Germany. Only with extreme firmness shall we eradicate the beast 
from the German heart. 


IRAQ AND CORNWALLIS 


By BRIGADIER STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG 


IR KINAHAN CORNWALLIS has resigned his position as 
S H.M.’s Ambassador in Baghdad, after four years’ service there, 
and is reported homeward bound. The general public knows and 
cares little enough of the records of distant ambassadors ; no delirious 
plaudits will greet him on these shores ; but, in fact, his record is 
notable. An athlete of high distinction, he joined Wingate’s staff in 
Khartoum in 1906, moved to Egypt in 1914, organised the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo during the war, supported and sometimes accom- 
panied Lawrence, helped to instal Faisal in Damascus, and later 
escorted him to his throne in Iraq. He was adviser to the Ministry 
of the Interior in Baghdad from 1921 to 1935, and had no small 
part in steering the country from Mandate to Treaty, from Treaty 
to Independence ; and he gained, together with the affection and 
respect of Iraqis and Englishmen alike, the right to speak of Iraq 
affairs with an unique authority. After six years’ retirement in 
England, during which he saw much of the Whitehall end of Middle- 
Eastern affairs, he was recalled to be Ambassador in Iraq in May, 
1941. 

Before he had time even to present his credentials, the lamentable 
episode of Rashid Ali’s coup d’état had begun. How shou'd one 
explain that sad and almost paradoxical blot on Iraq’s previous and 
normal record of loyalty? The country had since 1921 made enor- 
mous progress—constitutional, political and material. From being 
a derelict tract of three shabby wilatyats on the fringes of the Otto- 
man empire, it had become a not inconsiderable Arab State, modern 
at least in its forms and standards, with its Monarchy and decorous 
two-chamber Parliament, its army and notably efficient police, its 
creditable public services, increasing revenues and developing re- 
sources, and an officialdom above the average of its neighbours and 
of some European States. Moreover, the British connection, to 
which it owed so much, was not unpopular: it enjoyed a strong 
majority support. 

But German intrigues were, and had long been, skilful and 
vigorous and scarcely combated ; the Axis seemed, early in 1941, to 
be comfortably winning the war ; the leaders of the Iraq army had 
acquired (largely through Rashid Ali’s own mishandling) a position 
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which they were eager to abuse; malcontents and seekers after 
novae tabulae were many and various. With a particular arrange- 
ment of background and foreground circumstances, and a play of 
angular and uneasy personalities in power (and British diplomacy, 
as many felt, well below its highest level), the usurpation became 
possible. But the pro-Axis party, though it seized power and held 
it for a few disorderly weeks, showed little persistence ; and it was 
succeeded, as soon as the British arms of Paiforce had cleared the 
way, by the responsible majority elements previously, and since, in 
power. 

It suits some politicians and some causes to belittle Iraq’s—or 
the Arab world’s—war-record by pointing: scornfully at Baghdad in 
May-June, 1941. But, in fact, Rashid Ali and his followers were 
far from representing a nation-wide movement ; they represented a 
small, unworthy and misled minority of animae naturaliter 
Nazionae. It was a major service of Cornwallis so to regard the 
matter, and to call his countrymen—sore enough from disappoint- 
ment and gross personal ill-usage—to counsels not of bitterness or 
reprisal, but of renewal of old friendship. He was outstandingly 
successful. The Rashid Ali episode is not, and ought not to be, 
forgotten—and the memory is not wholly unsalutary: but it 
plays a small part only in the whole story of Iraq’s war-record. 
The rest of the story is—not without normal human and local short- 
comings—a creditable one of generous and intelligent co-operation, 
with a Declaration of War on Germany in January, 1943, long before 
victory was in sight and such declarations became general. 

Our ability to station large British and Indian forces in Iraq has 
been of great strategic value, on precautionary lines. For Iraq itself 
it has had mixed economic results. It has brought, in payment for 
goods and services, great sums of money into the country. Fortunes 
have been made, not always creditably; contrasts of wealth and 
poverty are striking, even by Eastern standards; corruption has 
gained ground. The permanent adverse features of Iraq’s economics 
—its large desert areas and generally low-quality produce—have 
been forgotten in the wealth brought by exporting its considerable 
(and fortunately normal) surpluses of grain, dates, wool, hides to 
favourable war markets, and by its abundant oil revenues which 
insha’llah! the future may augment. But, for all the too-plentiful 
money in circulation and the soaring cost of living, the worst evils 
of inflation have been avoided by the continued attachment of the 
dinar to sterling, the commodity rationing by the Middle East Supply 


‘Centre and by the Iraq Government itself, and the wise accumulation 


of public funds for a post-war development programme. Iraq has 
become a creditor country, with a comfortable nest-egg. But the 
distribution of wealth among her own subjects still leaves everything 
to be desired, and this uneasy and indefensible condition is bound 
ultimately to have results in the political world. 

Communism is the great unknown factor in Iraqi (perhaps in all 
Middle-Eastern) politics today. The obvious interest of Russia in 
these territories, from Nile to Tigris, is shown in her new legations 
and industrial curiosity. Communism is the nightmare of the estab- 
lished possessing and office-holding classes; it may become the 
banner under which the poor, the excluded, the ambitious will 
gather ; and no factor will encourage such gathering more than the 
shameless economic inequality which the war has re-emphasised. 
The present Iraq leaders would gladly make their plans to meet @ 
revolutionary danger of which they are vaguely aware; but they 
have no idea what plans to make. No Iraq Government yet has 
thought out, in the economic or educational sphere, any compre- 
hensive scheme for social improvement. 

Their other internal problems are serious enough. This Arab 
State is far from homogeneous. The Shia’ half (or more than half) 
of the Muslim population, though not politically or even socially 
a progressive force nor one enjoying outside support, is jealous of 
its representation and ill-satisfied with the two or three Shia’ 
Ministers whom the Sunni governing class dutifully admits to its 
Cabinets. The local Christian minorities are no problem, except 
that of the Assyrians (whose basic trouble has never been their 
religion, but always their alleged attitude to Iraq itself). Nor are 
the local Jews, save when the Muslim majority—which has treated 
them well for centuries—vents upon them its hatred of political 
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Zionism. But the Kurdish question is serious in the highest degree. 
It has smouldered, with occasional bursts of flame, since 1919; it 
led to severe fighting in 1943; it is still unsolved. It is a minority 
problem of especial difficulty. The Iraq Kurds are completely 
distinct in race, language, territory and sympathy from the Arabs ; 
they are far more linked with the Kurds of Persia and Turkey, their 
near and relatively homogeneous neighbours. They demand from 
the Baghdad Government a greater recognition of their separateness, 
a measure of autonomy. They receive assurances, but little more ; 
and serious and early trouble in the Kurdish liwas must be pre- 
dicted unless Baghdad adopts (as some of its statesmen are willing 
to do) a policy of bolder and more generous decentralisation. 

A single glance reveals a dozen other problems with which the 
Iraq Government is confronted. The army is even now undergoing 
a thorough reorganisation ; but will it hereafter keep its true place 
as servant and not (as in 1941) master of the State? How can the 
too-exuberant local Press be given the liberty for which it asks with- 
out grossly abusing it? Can political parties and trades unions, for 
the formation of both of which there is loud appeal by the intelli- 
gentsia, be kept within reasonable constitutional limits? And how 
balance the experience (but perhaps excessive conservatism) of the 
present generation of statesmen—many of whom have been in and 
out of the Cabinet since 1921—with. the insistent claims of an im- 
patient younger generation eager for power? And in the back- 
ground of all this, how create a real democracy (which the Govern- 
ment of today is not and cannot be) where the basis must be an 
electorate of wild, illiterate tribesmen, totally uneducated riverain 
cultivators, shepherds and marshmen, and urban proletariats scarcely 


more developed? 

In these and many another problem Iraq will miss the long- 
sighted wisdom of “ Korn’l Walas.” They are not insoluble. The 
country’s temporary affluence will help in some, and its fortunate 
international position in all. Iraq has no enemies, and some good 
friends. Its position in the world should be improved by a good 
war-record only once blemished, and will certainly be enhanced, in 
company with all the Arab States, by the new Arab League, in the 
formation of which no part was more distinguished than that played 
by Iraq’s own elder statesmen. 


LIGHT FOR DULL LIVES 


By CONSTANCE REAVELEY 


N discussing the future of British villages, the volume Country 
Planning (a new edition of which has recently been published), 
prepared by the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford, 
suggests that for village communities too small and remote to provide 
a full social and cultural iife, “ the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges 
suggest the way out.” Though some of these colleges have now 
been in existence for some years too little is known of them, though, 
as the Oxford Survey indicates, their value as a model and example 
is great. I lately visited the most recent of the four Village Colleges 
which Cambridgeshire, one of the poorest counties in the country, 
built in the years before the war. This one at Impington was 
designed by Walter Gropius and Maxwell Fry, and is a modern and 
beautiful building, peaceful in its proportions and spacious in relation 
to the numbers it was meant to accommodate. But it has attracted 
more members than was expected—1,400 now—and additions are 
needed. By day it is the Senior School for about ten villages, and 
from April is recognised as a Secondary School. By night it is 
club and college for the district. Its activities arise from the demands 
of its members ; these include country people from the farms, people 
from Chivers’ works, which are near, and middle-class people from 
the shops and villages, and the management grades at the works. 
It is large enough for very various types to find what they want 
and not get in each other’s way. Nobody is refused admission, but 
they are hoping to build another wing for the under-sixteens, because 
they have found, as other centres have, that children in the younger 
teens need their own quarters. 
Through last winter the programme included a great variety of 


interests. The housewives wanted dressmaking, cookery and glove- 
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making, the smallholders wanted films and lectures on agriculture, 
and they formed their own society to promote these purposes. Others 
are interested in French and German, and two classes in each of these 
languages are held each week. There are woodwork and metal- 
work groups under a gifted leader, a choral society, and a drama 
society (they have a beautiful hall), and a course on East Anglian 
architecture. Lately they have started a religious discussion group 
and a literary discussion group. There is a very active Young 
Farmers’ Club and pre-service cadet courses for boys and girls, 
Self-government is being steadily developed, through the committees 
that run these various activities and a general council. They have 
a very pleasant common room, snacks are served by volunteer workers 
who give very good refreshment ; there is a library which is much 
used, and they have very popular dances. 

A friend of mine commented that the college was flourishing 
greatly, but she raised the question, “Do you think it is a very 
good thing to take people away from family life?” It might be 
argued that it is a very good thing indeed to break down the narrow- 
ness of the working-class family. A middle-class family is a centre 
from which people come and go upon various errands, bringing in 
their friends, mobilising the mother or the available sister to lend 
support to one project or another, demanding altered meal-times 
to suit all manner of expeditions, conducting non-stop arguments 
about everything under the sun. (Probably several members of it 
are fully articulate.) It is a meeting-place of many interests and 
personalities. A working-class home does not always have so good 
a life ; it may be that all its members except the mother are employed 
at the same place, or at least all of them work hard at dull 
monotonous work ; there is not much contact with neighbours, or 
with the wider circle of the family, because there is not much time 
or money for travelling about. The most pathetic evidence of the 
deadly monotony of family life came to me from a discussion group, 
A friend of mine was so interested in the discussion group that 
started in his factory (through the Industrial Discussion Groups 
Experiment) that he got one going in his street ; about a dozen men 
and women came regularly. But his comment was, “Women will 
not stick to the point,” and the women’s that they were desperately 
bored with the point they were required to discuss—which was 
the water-supply of the Tennessee Valley. When they were asked 
why they kept on going if they were bored, they said, “Oh, we 
wouldn’t miss it, it breaks the monotony of home life.” Many 


* women have welcomed war-work in factories for the same reason. 


I have worked with girls who had been transferred away from 
their homes for factory work. Their unadaptability was sad to see; 
they accepted their lot with patience, but had no idea of making a 
good life for themselves away from those they loved. They had no 
idea that it was possible. (A boy friend can make a difference, of 
course.) But when one considers the life of the bachelor girl, who 
has a profession and values her independence, has many contacts 
and no ties, one feels that the mother-bound working-class girl is 
perhaps better off. A girl transferred to work on the railway ex- 
pressed the whole thing when she said: “However nice they are 
to you in digs, you know they don’t need you.” Men and women 
grow to maturity largely through their response to those whom they 
love and who need them. The war has been steadily breaking down 
the solidarity of family life, and what are people going to get in 
exchange? Is it a good thing to take people out of their homes? 

The central fact in this problem seems to me to be that factory 
work, and a good many other types of work too, impoverish the 
spiritual experience of the worker to an excessive degree. In the 
factory, at least, the machine-designer and the machine-setter have 
monopolised almost all the responsibility and all the interest. The 
whole trend of modern design is to make less and less demand on 
the intelligence and reliability of the worker. This cannot be helped, 
mass production has come io stay. But it has an effect on character. 
The next move is to supply outside the factory a fullness of life 
that will make good the poverty inside it. The home has in my 
opinion done a very great deal, but it has not been able to do enough, 
for obvious reasons. Society has so far done very little indeed. It 
offers, not in adequate quantity, the amenities that men of ‘better 
education enjoy, such as libraries and playing fields, or commercial 
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amusements that pander to the weakness of the worker by demanding 
no responsibility from him. 

The true way of advance is through institutions like the College at 
Impington (and before the war the Peckham Health Centre), which 
extend and enrich the life of the family, but do not supersede it. Such 
clubs have premises and equipment which enable them to provide 
interests for everyone, not only the young, not only the men, 
and not only the women ; the whole family can find what it wants. 
Then the club becomes a common interest instead of one which 
divides. Itis based on a locality, so that friends made at the College 


‘can be invited home, its events are a common topic of conversation. 


Above all it offers what the workers really need, wider social ex- 
perience and responsibility, help and stimulus along the lines of their 
own interests. / 

The Cambridge Colleges have shown that it is not true that 
working people do not want education, stimulus, responsibility ; on 
the contrary education, if it is integrated with their own lives, can 
provide an interest and a pleasure which act as a powerful magnet. 


DEAR MILK AND POOR 


By H. D. WALSTON 


N a recent debate in the House of Lords, Lord Listowel is re- 

ported in Hansard as having said that “our dairy cattle. . . 
are riddled with disease.” (He later modified this language slightly 
at the instance of the Ministry of Agriculture, but the indictment 
remained severe enough even so.) He went on to point out “the 
appalling damage” that this disease has already caused to “the 
health and efficiency of thousands of people.” In the same debate 
Lord Moran referred to milk as “the keystone of the arch of life,” 
and emphasized its importance in our diet by mentioning that his 
own father for the last twenty-five years of his life ate and drank 
nothing but milk. The optimum milk-consumption from the point 
of view of national health, Lord Bledisloe suggested, was one pint 
of milk per head per day, or, in other words, “the national con- 
sumption should be over two. thousand million gallons per annum, 
the product of over one million additional cows at the present level 
of yields.” The rest of the debate only tended to confirm these two 
salient facts—that an increase in milk is of paramount importance 
in our diet, and that the present quality of milk produced in this 
country leaves much to be desired. 

As far as milk consumption is concerned, some interesting points 
are brought out by figures published under the auspices of the 
League of Nations before the war. According to these figures, the 
average consumption in England and Wales was .42 of a pint per 
day. Finland led easily with 2.46 pints a day, followed by Sweden 
with 1.41 pints. The United States consumed just over I pint, 
Germany about ? pint, while Italy was the lowest with only a 
quarter of a pint. This makes it clear that in spite of our reputedlf 
high standard of living, we were before the war consuming not only 
rather less than half the amount of milk that nutritionists tell us is 
desirable from the point of view of our health, but also very con- 
siderably less than most other civilised countries. Not only in con- 
sumption were we backward ; in average production per cow, Great 
Britain, for so long “the stud farm of the world,” not only for 
horses but for cattle also, takes a very low place. Dutch cows lead 
with an average of 770 gallons per cow per annum, followed by 
Denmark with 700 gallons, Belgium with 680 gallons, Switzerland 
with 665 gallons, Germany with 550 gallons, then Great Britain with 
§30 gallons, and finally France with 400 gallons. 

These are the facts. What are the reasons for these facts? Pri- 
marily disease, among our cattle. In the words of the National 
Veterinary Medical Council in a Report issued in 1940, “the 
wastage of milk caused by disease among dairy cattle is colossal.” 
Exact comparative figures are unobtainable, but it is probable that 
the milking-life of our cows is something between three and four 
years, whereas in the United States it is nearly six years. The inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in cattle is estimated at 40 per cent., whereas 
in the United States it is half of 1 per cent.,in Canada 2 per cent., and 
in New Zealand 4} per cent., and bovine tuberculosis is only one of 
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. Many diseases: to which cattle are susceptible. Some indication of tha 
havoc that disease causes to the health of our animals is given in the 
Report of the Loveday Committee on Veterinary Education, whera 
it is stated that “recent estimates put the annual loss to the nation 
in livestock and livestock products due to animal diseases at not less 
than £30,000,000.” 

These figures, which are reinforced by many others of a similar 
kind, give some indication of the problem that confronts the milk 
industry and also suggest why our milk production is so appallingly 
low, whether compared with the requirements of the nation or with 
the production of other countries. What steps must we take to 
improve the position? First and foremost, the cow which produces 
the milk must be healthy, and, in particular, she must be free of 
tuberculosis, of contagious abortion and of mastitis. This improve- 
ment can be obtained in part by propaganda among farmers, de- 
signed to show them the financial benefits that they themselves will 
get by having a disease-free herd, and also to teach them the elements 
of hygiene and good management. But more important than the 
farmer in this respect is the veterinary surgeon. Holland, the 
country in Europe with the highest average yield per cow, has also, 
compared with her cow-population, the largest number of veterinary 
surgeons in practice, while France, withthe lowest yield per cow, 
has the lowest number. Not only this, but Holland has 50 per cent. 
more vets. in practice per cow than we have in this country, a ratio 
almost identical with that Of the average yield of her cows as com- 
pared with ours, Our vets. are few in number, and, what is worse, 
with certain honourable exceptions they are markedly lacking in 
skill and interest. How many times has a farmer sent for his vet., to 
find that he comes ready prepared with a bottle of medicine which 
he pours down the animal’s throat almost before he has had a 
chance to examine her or ask about the symptoms. If the case is 
serious, he will probably recommend immediate destruction ; if it 
i: mild, his usual advice will be to turn her out to grass and let 
Nature do the rest. When the so-called experts so plainly lack know- 
ledge and interest in modern discoveries, it is not surprising to find 
the health of our herds at such a low level. 

But the story does not end here. Given healthy cattle and first- 
rate veterinary service, we shall still not be assured of a clean milk 
supply. We need, in addition, modern equipment which will ensure 
that the milk, after it has left the cow, does not become contaminated. 
This means that the building in which the cow is milked must be 
clean and hygienic, as well as light and airy. It means, too, that 
there must be facilities for sterilising all dairy equipment, and it 
means, above all, that there must be an ample supply of cold water 
for cooling the milk, because, if not cooled, milk produced under the 
cleanest conditions rapidly becomes unfit for human consumption. 
Finally, we must have milkers of sufficient calibre to take good care 
of the animals in their charge, and to make use of the equipment 
with which they have been supplied. As conditions of labour in 
industry improve, it will become increasingly difficult to find 
men who are prepared to work seven days a week, early in the 
morning and late in the evening, for a wage which is markedly lower 
than they could earn in the towns. Now that we realise the im- 
portance of a clean milk supply, we must be prepared to offer to 
those engaged in the industry wages which will encourage the right 
type of man to go into it. Without this the millions which it is pro- 
posed to spend on research, education and equipment will be to a 
large extent wasted. 

All these proposals cost money, but the ultimate result will be 
a reduction in the cost of milk to the consumer. Improved health 
of a dairy cow means a longer life, and therefore lower depreciation, 
and a higher yield per cow means a lower cost per gallon. Improved 
equipment in the dairy means less wastage from bad milk, while a 
higher wage for the milker means greater efficiency, with corres- 
ponding decrease in costs. It will take many years before the milk 
industry is reorganised on these lines, and until then we must resign 
ourselves to being one of the highest-cost milk-producers in the 
world. For it is well to remember that in 1938 the French milk-pro- 
ducer was getting 5.8 pence per gallon, the American, in spite of 
considerably higher wages, 8.7 pence, while the English producer 
was receiving 12.9 pence per gallon. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON ; 


HAKESPEARE. in Henry IV, compared rumour to a pipe or 
flute “ blown by surmises” and so easy to manipulate :— 
“That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 

The still-discordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it...” 
But even Shakespeare, with his far-seeing imagination, hardly con- 
ceived of the vast orchestra of rumour which modern communica- 
tions have created—an orchestra in which each instrumentalist plays 
a different tune. It must be admitted in fairness to our present 
generation that rumour has in this war played a far less agitating 
part than it did in 1914-1918. It may be that the Press and the 
public have each acquired in the interval a sense of graver responsi- 
bility ; it may be that our publicity and information services have 
been more scientifically conducted. For if it be true that rumour 
is the hot, dry air which fills the vacuum between expectation and 
knowledge, then those responsible for our information services during 
this war have been wise enough to plug this vacuum by informing 
editors privately of what is really happening underneath. This 
assuredly is the correct method, and we in this country, at least, 
should be grateful for the self-imposed reticence and discretion 
which our newspapers have so patriotically observed. We have 
much to be proud of in this war; but mot the least of our many 
causes of self-congratulation is our success in combining security 
with a free Press ; and that success has been based almost entirely 
upon confidence, in the sense that the editors trusted the Govern- 
ment not to tell lies and the Government trusted the editors not to 
reveal secrets. The effectiveness of this admirable method can be 
tested by the method of contrast ; since we observe that once the 
element of confidence and contact between editors and the Govern- 
ment is either absent or interrupted, the resultant vacuum is at once 
filled with the rush of the heated air of rumour. 
* * * * . 

Seldom in history can expectation have been so great or informa- 
tion so unreliable as during the past week. We may again pat our- 
selves and each other on the back in recognition of the fact that 
at a moment when rumour might haVe become epidemic the vast 
majority of our London and provincial newspapers kept their health. 
But it was not so at San Francisco. I admit that there are extenu- 
ating circumstances. A very large number of high-pressure journa- 
lists are gathered together in circumstances of acute personal incon- 
venience six thousand miles from the scene of action ; it is not com- 
forting to a trained newspaper man, at a moment when a five-years’ 
war ‘is rushing towards its dramatic finish, to have to extract news 
value from ‘an address delivered by a minor plenipotentiary to the 
third plenary session of the San Francisco Conference ; and even the 
picture of Mr. Attlee queueing up modestly in some cafeteria—bright 
as such a sketch might be in normal times—is for the expert feature- 
writer less exciting stuff than those other European queues, where 
Laval knocks at the gates of Lichtenstein and Frau von Ribbentrop 
at the gates of Switzerland. Inevitably, therefore, the high-pressure 
journalists of the Golden Gate are aware that, in terms of news 
value, their consignment is not as breathless as it might have been 
were they at Spandau or at Linz. And inevitably also, not being in 
Europe, they invent stories about Europe which the Europeans are 
too wise to believe, or too well-informed to disclose prematurely. 
We can blame no one for the rumours that have during the last ten 
days been unleashed from California ; not only were they exciting, 
but some of them were also true. Yet it is a curious reflection that 
when the action-stations of the world are in Venetia, Bavaria and on 
the Baltic the news-centre should be six thousand miles away at 
San Francisco. All of which will throw an additional cloud of un- 
reality over that inauspicious Conference. 

* * * * 

It has often been observed that the capacity of the normal man 
or woman to absorb excitement is a very limited capacity. We are 
all. shallow wine-glasses, and once we are filled to the brim, what 
follows merely slops outside. I have been assured by neutral 


observers that in 1940 and 1941, when unimagined victory followed 
upon unimagined victory, the German public, after the first bout 
of jubilation, became quickly satiated with delight. We ourselves, 
during the same period, became dumbly accustomed to disaster, 
Conversely, events which if iaken in single doses would have 
appeared to us the very essence of victory, merely slop over the 
edges of our minds now that the wine-glass of our excitement has 
been filled to its very brim. And I imagine that the Germans, on 
their side, can absorb into their consciousness no further measure 
of misery ; their mugs are full to the very brim with the clouded 
draft of disaster ; and if this or that town fall in future, if this or 
that hero dies or is arrested, the event scarcely pierces the cloud 
of opaque and sullen lethargy in which they have their being. Utter 
despair serves also, and perhaps mercifully, as a narcotic. Only 
slowly will the Germans recover from this nightmare of horror and 
remorse ; only slowly will they realise that some way or other they 
must create anew a better form of life ; and it will be then that the 
ruin of their cities will rise before their agonised eyes as memoriais 
of their insanity and as symbols of their doom. 
* * * . 


I hope that we shal] make it abundantly clear to the Germans 
that, had they not surrendered their souls and their bodies to a man 
who was quite demonstrably a paranoiac, they might have retained 
some of their cities undamaged. The ‘destruction of Dresden, 
Munich and even Nuremberg is not merely a German disaster ; it 
is a European disaster. And but for the blind obstinacy of Hitler 
in continuing the struggle when it was not longer a sane operation 
of war, these cities might partially have been preserved. The de- 
struction, and, in fact, the tlimination, of Berlin cannot be repre- 
sented as a European, or even a German, misfortune, since no 
civilised capital was more ugly, more artificial, or more perverse. 
It seems strange to us today, who knew Berlin only as the vast 
stucco monster created after 1871, to read in the memoirs of a 
hundred years ago that it was regarded by English visitors as one 
of the fairest of all continental cities. Under William II, it is 
true, the Reich capital represented everything that was most osten- 
tatious, self-assertive and gross in the German nature. Under 
Hitler it became again an emphatic symbol of heavy and arrogant 
power. But under the Weimar Republic Berlin, in spite of its 
almost grotesque ugliness, possessed a certain charm. Superficially, 
of course, it was an imitation of other continental capitals. I do 
not say that it was a bad imitation ; it was a gocd imitation. The 
Adlon was as excellent a hotel as could be found in New York or 
Paris ; Horcher’s and Peltzer’s restaurants were as good as anything 
m London or Brussels ; the elegance of such night-clubs as Bar- 
berina or Valencia was passable, if slightly stained. But there were 
other places far more authentically Berlin than any of these. There 
was the Romanische Café, where one would find people such as 
Bruno Cassirer or Alfred Flechtheim, the art-dealers, or the 
painter Max Slevogt, or the critic Alfred Kerr. There.was Schwan- 
necke in the Rankestrasse, where one could see Carl Zuckmayer, 
or Pallenberg, or Fritzi Massary. There was Lutter and Wegner 
in the Charlottenstrasse, with its memories of E. T. A. Hoffmann 
and Heinrich Heine. There were quiet wine restaurants, such as 
the Schwarze Ferkel ; and there were the pubs of the under-world, 
such as the Keller vom Hundegustav and the Linienkeller. All 
these places were as real as the Cock Tavern or Whitechapel. 

a. * * * 


Musty they were these various lokals, often disreputable and 
sometimes dull, pervaded all of them by that thick smell of stale 
anthracite, old cigar smoke and plush which is the smell of Berlin. 
And what has happened to all those people who swarmed round 
the Gedichtniskirche? Most of the decent ones are either exiled 
or dead. Their ghosts must haunt the ruins of Schwannecke, where 
under heaps of rubble lie buried many ash trays and many beer 
mugs, much laughter ; and something better than all this. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Perchance to Dream.” At the Hippodrome.——“ Desert Rats.” 
At the Adelphi. 

Despite the understandable distrust of experts inevitably acquired 
in time by all intelligent people, there is such a phenomenon as a real 
expert and, in the world of the theatre, Mr. Ivor Novello is such a 
man. His new romantic musical play, Perchance To Dream, is 
prepared with a sureness of hand that is quite astonishing. He knows 
exactly what he wants to do and how to do it. Here is Romance in 
capital letters and it is irresistible because all the necessary ingredients 
of sentiment, fascination, music, unhappiness, defeat and final success 
are blended together into a unity which is never marred by irrele- 
vance, faults of taste, insincerity or misplaced comedy. And to crown 
this triumphant achievement of what might be nothing more than 
sheer virtuosity Mr. Novello adds a rare and individual quality of 
his own—namely, the capacity to convince the audience by his acting 
that his hero is the real thing, a tragic and fascinating Byronic 
character. The illusion is complete and this is due not only to his 
own skill as an actor and his unquestionable charm as a stage per- 
sonality but to his uncanny knack of casting. A_ better foil to 
himself than Roma Beaumont as heroine is difficult to imagine, 
while his singers, Olive Gilbert and Muriel Barron, not only sing 
well but their style is exactly in character, as indeed is the music 
which they are given to sing. The music itself, though quite un- 
original, as is the play’s romantic plot of re-incarnated love, has that 
touch of the sincere commonplace which appeals to everybody. 
Perchance To Dream is a first-rate entertainment and one that 
cannot fail to please everybody. It ought to run for years. 


Desert Rats, a war-play, suffers on the other hand from the lack 
of practical theatrical skill. The author, Captain Colin Morris, 
evidently knows his subject, and his portrayal of soldiers’ life in the 
North African campaign has realistic touches ; but the plot is one 
of conventional jealousy between the husband and the lover of a 
woman who does not appear. The story never seriously engages 
our sympathy and the excitement provided by the unceasing sense 
of danger and the hardships of the soldiers trying to rejoin their 
lines is hardly sufficient to make a successful play. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Le Dernier Milliardaire.’” At the Academy.‘ The Fifth 
Chair.’’ At the London Pavilion -—‘ Son of the Soviet East.” 
At the Tatler. 
Tue revival of René Clair’s Le Dernier Milliardaire, and the out- 
standing success of The Fifth Chair, provide an opportunity to 
compare examples of French and American screen humour at their 
respective best. Le Dernier Milliardaire is not vintage Clair: the 
jokes are sometimes a little forced, and the production does not flow 
smoothly along in a warm stream of sparkling musical humour as, 
for example, does Le Million. Yet here is shrewd, friendly satire 
of a kind which Clair has never given us from British or American 
studios: Clair was exportable, but the witty liaison he had esta- 
blished with the tools of his trade was a phenomenon of France. 


The Clair method—and it is to be hoped that it survives across 
the Channel—was to take a situation familiar in real life (preferably 
a solemn one) and to re-create it in terms of those worldly-wise 
lunacies to which the screen lends itself by virtue of its deceptive 
realism. Since dictators are apt in life to humiliate their immediate 
subordinates, let there be shown on the screen a dictator who orders 
his entourage to approach him on all-fours ; since dictators in life 
are given to drastic economic theories, let us have our screen dicta- 
tor order all hats thrown into the sea for the benefit of the mil- 
linery trade. And let us treat these more than life-size events 
solemnly on the screen, commenting on the ludicrous follies of the 
human race only in the musical score. To round off the dish let us 
decorate the satire with Gallic tolerance, permitting nothing more 
villainous to intrude than ultimately lovable human weakness. So 
it is that the dictator of Le Dernier Milliardaire is inappropriate to 
to-day in lacking the grisly reality of life. It is the foolishness and 
not the sufferings of his victims which is emphasised ; there is a 
basis of cynicism, gay yet mordant. 


By contrast, American screen comedy is almost devoid of social 
comment. Indeed, The Fifth Chair is curiously unconcerned with 
life outside the studios. Like many other successful American 
comedies, it finds its humour by turning back on itself and examin- 
ing all that is ludicrous in the world of its own illusion. To the 
compére, even the interminable credit-titles are not sacred: “ These 
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are relatives of the producer . . . in fact, all the producer produces is 
relatives. ...” 


Fred Allen, Jack Benny, Don Ameche, William Bendix and other 
stars poke fun at their own screen and radio personalities. A ridicu- 
lous hunt for a fortune hidden in the stuffed seat of a coronetted 
chair is an excuse only for a peering, finger-pointing tour of current 
Hollywood convention. Indeed, the whole Empire of Hokum is so 
firmly established that it can safely make money by attacking itself. 
The Fifth Chair is the funniest film I have seen for a long time; it 
holds up a mirror, not to nature, but to itself and to the artificialities 
of the world it inhabits. 


Son of the Soviet East is a pleasantly simple Russian film which 
begins in south-east Asia and finishes with anti-Nazi heroism on the 
shores of the Black Sea. The tribal songs and dances attending a 
young hunter’s departure for the war in the west are much more 
entertaining than the conventional excitements of the battlefield 
which follow. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


French Book Illustration, 1895-1945, At the National Gallery. 


I Hap the impression that a number of eminent English printers 
were weeping in corners, at the National Gallery, on the day I 
visited the exhibition there. I felt that they squared their shoulders 
and went back to their presses, to continue to print General Election 
material, with anguish and envy in their hearts. They might well 
have done so, for the standard of the illustrated books produced 
in France during the last five years is on an unbelievable level. 
Side by side with the grinding poverty of the people of Paris during 
the occupation, books, on rare hand-made paper, “Chine,” “ Vergé 
d’Arches, Japon,” and the rest, exquisite in typography, lavishly 
illustrated by luxurious processes, were being retailed in the book- 
Shops at prices as high as £300. They are to be seen in England 
for the first time in this elegantly arranged exhibition, and are 
on display to (among many others) English illustrators, litho- 
graphers, engravers and publishers who have been producing books 
on poor paper, with inadequate materials, at understaffed presses 
in the name of “austerity.” No wonder this exhibition causes 
excitement, such is the quality of the book production, quite apart 
from the fame of many of the illustrators. There is the new edition 
of the Histoire Naturelle of Buffon, with 31 aquatints by Picasso, 
who must have had access to a good deal of Chinese painting dur- 
ing the war, and who demonstrates anew his fantastic mastery of 
all the media of art. There are superb collotypes after Rouault, 
magnificent woodcuts by Derain, etchings by Segonzac, Matisse and 
Bonnard, gouaches by Chagall ; the show is as glamorous as anything 
,seen of its kind before the war. But where is the new talent? 
Mr, Phillip James ends his admirable and erudite introduction to 
the catalogue with a statement of the relative ages of the great 
stars of the “Ecole de Paris” ; Bonnard and Matisse, we learn, are 
nearly eighty, Rouault is seventy-four, whilst Picasso, Braque and 
Dufy are in their sixties. Mr. James tactfully suggests that a new 
generation will emerge to continue the great tradition, but there are 
precious few signs of it in this exhibition. Two unknown names 
only are represented by work that is of interest; one is Richard 
Brnnck de Freundeck, whose “ Phédre ” (26 etchings) have a certain 
power, the other is André Fougeron, whose five etchings for 
D’Auvergne’s ‘ Priére pour les Desherités’ are very accomplished. 
The great mass of fine work is by the great old men of France, who 
mark the close of a mighty era. 


French book production is a curious thing. It is divided sharply 
between 9 franc paperbacks, printed illegibly on paper more suited 
to domestic than visual use ; and luxurious limited editions more 
suitable for the museum or the rich bibliophile’s collection than for 
general reading, or the wide enjoyment of illustration. There is no 
core, as there is here, of the well-bound, adequately printed seven 
and sixpenny on what, in normal times, is tolerable paper, or the 
guinea illustrated volume. As Mr. James also points out, the 
illustration is of primary importance in the de luxe volume, and 
presumably the text, generally a classic, is either unread (the books 
are mostly too large to read with comfort), or in case the exquisite 
paper be marked by the fingers, a nine franc-edition of the same 
book is purchased at the same time. However, this is perhaps 
carping ; the exhibition should not be missed on any account, The 
mastery of the great French illustrators since 1895, unsurpassed 
in all the means of book illustration, is here displayed to the glory 
of that great nation. MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Sir,—The recent revelations do net perhaps add much to what was 
already known of the horrors of the Nazi concentration camps. The 
British White paper, published before the war, and articles such as that 
in the Catholic Medical Journal for October, 1939, contained the essential 
facts ; and those of us who have known personally refugees released 
from the camps have drawn deductions from their almost universa] silence 
about outrages and humiliations which they would have liked to banish 
from memory. But the facts are now widely before the world, and lead, 
I think, to some important conclusions. 

First, the numbers of Germans wh» defied Hitler were much larger 
than we thought. No doubt the majority of the victims had no choice ; 
they were seized because of their Jewish birth or their political past ; but 
some hundreds of thousands at least must have deliberately or impul- 
sively defied the tyrant and his torture-chambers. That needed courage. 
Secondly, even if the German camps, in the words of the Parliamentary 
Commission, “mark the lowest depth to which humanity has yet 
descended,” the treatment of political prisoners has been little short of 
appalling in many other parts of the world. The Howard League made 
a valiant effort to get some sort of “Prisoner’s Charter” accepted by 
the League of Nations before Hitler's time, and civil wars, open or dis- 
guised, have increased che evil since then. What is quite certainly 
needed is (1) a general Prisoner's Charter, on a scale not too exacting, 
and (2) not merely a right, but a regular practice, of inspection by an 
international body. If any such proposal is seriously considered by the 
United Nations’ Organisation, I trust there will be no attempt to make 
the inspection apply only to the ex-enemies and to exempt all the “ peace- 
loving nations.” 

There is a third thought raised in my mind by these revelations, not a 
conclusion but a great doubt. How complete is the power of terrorism 
over mankind? If I had been a German in Germany, hating Hitler 
and loathing the Nazi cruelties, but knowing perfectly well what would 
happen to me if I spoke a word against them, what should I have done? 
Should I have tried to be silent and not think about dangerous subjects? 
Should I, as the years went on, have become as callous to the torture 
of prisoners as most people are to the bombing of cities? Should I at 
last have broken down in some unguarded moment and found myself 
in a camp after all? Who can say?—Yours obediently, 

GILBERT Murray. 


Sir,—I fully endorse Miss Gaevernitz’s plan put forward in her letter 
in your issue of April 20th with regard to the Nazi concentration camp 
at Buchenwald. It has since appeared that this is but one of many, 
but certainly one of these camps should be. preserved with its instruments 
of torture so that futuce generations of Germans may see for themselves 
the extent of the Nazi crime against the entire human race. Such a 
camp would have the added advantage of showing Englishmen, with 
their traditional, and at times commendable, capacity for “forgiving and 
forgetting,” the potential menace to the world if Germany is ever again 
allowed to prepare for war. 

I cannot, however, believe that any of the “martyr victims” would 
be willing, or should be expected, to conduct organised parties of Germans 
round the scene of their terrible suffering and humiliation, as Miss 
Gaevernitz suggests, for surely all survivors will fervently desire never 
to set eyes on the detested “master race” again?—Yours, &c., 

EpMUND LaIRD-CLOWES. 


3 Argyll Mansions, W. 14. 


Sir,—The practice of the Germans not .to have been aware of the 
horrors of the concentrition camps can be easily discounted. Every 
single German was frightened to death to be put into such a camp. The 
Germans did not conceal the horrors to visitors, and even a White 
Paper gave an account of the facts. An officer of the last war whom 
I know almost fainted, having been shown round one of the camps 
in 1936. There are, however, still people who think the Germans 
as a whole are not responsible for these atrocities which have 
been committed by German Fascists only. Why are there no such 
horror camps in other Fascist countries like Argentina, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain? ‘The only logical answer can be that no other 
nation, whatever the system of government might be, would tolerate 
such bestialities—I am, Yours faithfully, J. S. Baker. 
12 Hale Court, Edgware. 
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YUGOSLAVS AND ITALY 


Sir.—As a Slovene from Trst, who was ignominiously tried and im- 
prisoned by the Italian authorities for a .never-committed crime under 
applauses and wild satisfaction of 200,000 fellow-citizens of Italian descent, 
I am deeply touched with the concern the British public opinion shows, 
in the present discussion over the future of Trst, towards the same 
200,000 Italians. They have also ignominiously tried and imprisoned 
my brother Andrej, the headmaster of Slovene Public Schools in Trst, 
and then cowardly killed him in the prison of San Geminiano. They 
have tried before their Special Tribunal and then shot in the back the 
best youths of the organisatioa, led by me, which defended our rights 
and honour. Hundreds were imprisoned for twenty, thirty years, for 
life. Many thousands have been confined and interned on the solitary 
islands of Lipari, Tremiti, Pantelleria, &c., which are also unhealthy. 
Tens of thousands have been put to concentration camps throughout 
Italy. In a small province like the Julian March more than 100,000 
Yugoslavs have been deprived of all they had, and have been compelled 
to abandon their centuries-old homes and to expatriate. 

When the war broke out, we, the Yugoslavs, took immediately the 
side of the democratic Powers, and actually fought on their side, especially 
helping the war effort of Great Britain. The 200,000 Italians wen to 
war with a wild enthusiam when Italy stabbed in the back France and 
Greece and Yugoslavia, and attacked Great Britain in the Mediterranean 
and even sent their air force to blitz London. 

For a quarter of a century the 700,000 Yugoslavs under Italy expected 
in vain some relief from the civilised world or at least some authoritative 
condemnation of such barbarism. 

The lucky 200,000 Italians! I am certain they themselves are a litle 
surprised to see, after all that has happened, their powerful advocates in 
the British public opinion.—Yours sincerely, 

Dr. IvAN M. TcHok, 
Committee of the Yugoslavs from Italy. 
Tudor Court Hotel, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 

Sir,—At my age I don’t think I should be a success as a miner, but 
I could name a score of other occupations that would attract me even 
less. When the John Dunns reach the years of discretion, and are 
able to show their capabilities in some congenial occupation, I have no 
doubt they will arrange matters so that all mining work will be per- 
formed above ground, deep sea fishermen will make their catches on land, 
night work will be done in daylight, and we shall have spring weather 
all the year round. 

In the meantime, would it not be as well to encourage the idea that 
full employment is a privilege. not a penalty ; that a job well done, no 
matter what job it-is, is something worth while; and that we should 
endeavour to break down the belief, however lightly held, that the 
avoidance of work is something to brag about? Do you not consider, Sir, 
that the gospel of discontent has had far too long a run, and that if 
the country is to recover its prosperity it is time everyone took his coat 
off and got on with the job, instead of continually searching for an excuse 
to save him from working?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. Harpy. 

D2 Calthorpe Mansions, Five Ways, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 


THE NIGERIAN STUDENT 


Sir,—Mr. Ajibola wishes to refute Mr. Henson’s statement that the 
majority of Nigerians live in villages accessible only by tracks through 
the forest or bush. He endeavours to do so by telling us that “every 
student of geography knows that the areas of densest population in any 
country are never to be found in forests or villages, but always in 
large towns, and especially in commercial and industrial towns.” This 
sentence, if taken literally, means merely that urban areas are more 
thickly populated than rural ones—a blinding glimpse of the obvious 
which one can only commend to those who collect such things. It has 
no bearing whatever on Mr. Henson’s perfectly accurate statement. 
Mr. Ajibola makes rather a better showing with his effort to refute 
Mr. Henson’s criticism of the intellectual powers of the Nigerian student. 
But there are very few Nigerian M.D.s, and they are probably very 
exceptional men. I believe Mr. Henson is especially well qualified to 
judge the proficiency of the average Nigerian medical man, and I think 
his general conclusions are those of most Europeans who have had 
dealings with educated Nigerians not only in medicine but in other 
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spheres. It is noteworthy that scarcely a single book of any merit 
has been written by an African from any one of the four West African 
colonies. 

In view of the appa'ling collapse of Christian morals over a great 
part of Europe, one feels a certain diffidence in writing of the Christian 
Nigerian’s practice of his religion. There are doubtless Nigerian 
Christians whose lives are beyond reproach, but there are far more whose 
devotion to the outward forms of their religion, and particularly to those 
manifestations of emotional piety vulgarly termed “ Bible-banging,” are 
combined with an almost incredible capacity for lying, dishonesty, malice 
and uncharitableness which would have shocked their pagan forefathers. 
There are few Europeans who would from choice employ a Christian 
servant. Nevertheless, we ought not, at this stage, to condemn the work 
of the Christian missions. It is true that they have sought to destroy 
the pagan institutions, traditions and prejudices upon which the old 
African morality was based, and have not yet succeeded in providing an 
effective substitute for them. But it is much easier to instil the doctrines 
of Christianity into men’s minds than its spirit into their hearts. The 
jatter task is one not of years only but of generations. Our descendants 
a hundred years hence may be able to judge the success of the missions 
in it. We cannot.—Yours faithfully, Eret WALLIS. 

7 Downes Court, Winchmore Hill, London, N. 21. 


MALTA’S CATHEDRAL 


> 


Sirn—May I add a detail or two to “ Janus’s” remarks in your issue 
of April 27th about the founding of St. Paul’s Anglican Cathedral at 
Malta? Queen Adelaide, widowed by the death of the sailor-king 
William IV, made a trip to Malta in the autumn of 1838 and remained 
there during the winter. The Admiralty placed at her disposal the 
frigate ‘ Hastings’ for the voyage, and the Board possesses today a most 
naive painting of Queen Adelaide (by no means an old woman) sitting 
in her poke-bonnet and balloon-skirt on the poop of the ship. At her 
side stands the Countess of Sheffield, her lady-in-waiting (who provided 
for the cathedral a huge bible, which is in regular use today), with her 
small children playing near. A large flag (apparently the Royal Standard) 
is strung across the poop behind the Queén as a sort of screen back- 
ground. The captain of the ship is saluting the Queen-Dowager in a 
magnificent sweeping bow, with his cocked hat held at arm’s length. 

The Queen found at Malta the amenities which one would expect, but 
no church. Divine Service was conducted in some large room—perhaps 
partly below ground level—which tradition has dubbed “a cellar.” Her- 
self a religious woman, Queen Adelaide did mcre than start the building 
fund: she built the Cathedral at her own charges, and the cost was 
{30.000. Other subscriptions provided the furnishings, amounting (it 
is said) to another £50,000. The Queen laid the foundation-stone in 
the spring of 1839. The Cathedral possesses in its museum the trowel 
which she used and also a contemporary coloured print of the ceremony. 
Construction took over five years, and on November 1st, 1844, the 
church was consecrated for use. It has been described by experts as a 
perfect building, a miracle of “ Palladian ” architecture.—Yours faithfully, 

The Croft, Wendover, Bucks. R. M. NICHOLLS. 


CHILDREN’S CARE COMMITTEES 


Sm—In The Spectator of April 2oth, I see that, in commenting 
on the voluntary service people might do in helping reconstruction, 
“Janus” says: “The work of Children’s Care Committees in 
London (why so far in London only I don’t know) has always seemed 
to me singularly valuable and important” (the italics are mine). May 
I point out that there are many places where Care Committees function ; 
in my own town, for instance, St. Helen’s, where I serve on its Education 
Committee, we have Care Committees, and have had them for many 
years, and they are doing excellent work.—yYours truly, 
(Miss) EVELYN PILKINGTON. 
Crank House, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


THE NEEDS OF FRANCE 


Sir,—May I support the adinirable article of Miss Irene Ward on “ The 
Needs of France.” She makes two constructive suggestions: firstly, the 
appointment of a Minister of Cabinet rank who should be exclusively 
devoted to the problems of the liberated countries ; secondly, a strengthen- 
ing of those other agencies, notably the British Council, which can 
contribute towards international understanding. I agree, but go further. 
As Sir Arthur Salter has pointed out, Europe must have before long 
an Ecunomic Council. The needs are incomparably greater than in 
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1919 when the Supreme Economic Council was established. Presumably 
the Control Commission will operate in Germany, and U.N.R.R.A. is 
limited to relief in specific countries. One must expect a temporary 
period of intense national spirit to show itself in countries which 
regain their freedom. But there are vital and immediate needs to be 
met—financial, raw materials, trained personnel, machinery, medical 
supplies, school equipment, paper and books. It is a tragedy to see 
W. H. Smith in the Rue Rivoli open but still with an empty cupboard. 
Never was goodwill and admiration towards Britain more evident. Now 
is the moment for leadership in a policy towards Europe and for Europe! 
Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Llewellyn are the Ministers most concerned ; they 
are in Washington, presumably trying to get increased supplies. Mr. 
Eden can hardly be expected to assist at the moment, much less re- 
organise the British Council. It would be comforting to know that the 
Cabinet are, at any rate, preparing plans and a policy.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons. KENNETH LINDSAY. 


GENERAL PILE 


Sir,—Captain Nevile Wallis’s tribute to General Sir Frederick Pile is 
well deserved. I can endorse it because many years ago I had the 
honour and privilege of “instructing” Tim Pile at the Staff College, 
and he still maintains that I reported adversely on his qualifications as 
an officer, if not as a gentleman. But in his reference to General Pile’s 
appearance at that dinner in the House of Commons, Captain Wallis 
misses the real point. Having scarified the M.P.s about the lack of 
guns and lack of men, Tim Pile demanded that they did something about 
it. And after a division, which inopportunely called them away for 
fen minutes or so, he suggested that they formed a small committee to 
kelp him in recruiting for the rst Anti-Aircraft Division. So was 
formed the Territorial Army Public Interest Committee, which ultimately 
became the National Defence Public Interest Committee. 

The chairman at the House of Commons dinner was Lord Nathan 
of Churt, then Coi. H. L. Nathan, M.P. for Central Wandsworth, and 
General Pile promptly nominated him as the chairman of the Committee. 
Shortly after its formation I became its secretary, and it is highly gratify- 
ing to know that General Pile still remembers some of its varied 
activities before the war, among them the first public demonstration of 
our anti-aircraft defences in Hyde Park and a visit of M.P.s to one of 
his camps at Waichet in Dorset, at which, to his surprise but great 
delight, a newly-arrived Territorial unit brought down a Queen Bee, at 
a cost to the Government of some £3,000, for our delectation. It is this 
Committee which this week is entertaining General Pile to lunch, first 
as “father” of the National Defence Public Interest Committee, secondly 
to congratulate him on his great work in Anti-Aircraft Command, and 
thirdly to wish him well in his new job as master-builder-in-chief in the 
new drive to provide houses for the people—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, Your obedient servant, K. G. BUCHANAN, Major-Gen. (Retd.). 

Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


GIFTS FOR HOLLAND 


S1r,—I wonder how many of your seaders knew that gifts of non- 
perishable food, clothing and other necessities can be sent to, and are 
gratefully received by, The Royal Netherlands Government, Stratton 
House, Stratton Street, W.1, or The Help Holland Council, Norman 
House, Strand, W.C.2, for despatch to liberated Holland. The Dutch 
people’s need is terrible and urgent, and their cause should need 
no urging. We should not forget the Dutch railway strike, so cour- 
ageously upheld under German occupation, which he!ped to limit the 
number of V weapons to reach this country. So let us send all we can 
spare of the best we have to give, and then a little more, for we in 
England have been spared the horror of real hunger and need in this 
war and they have not.—Yours faithfully, (Mrs.) T., VOGLER. 
7 Thornfield Court, Holders Hill Road, N.W. 7. 


“ FOOLISH POSTURING .. .” 


Sir,—Many of your réaders are in your debt for your characterisation 
of Dr. MacIntyre’s defiance of Parliamentary usages, with its humiliating 
sequel. Doubtless you will agree that something yet more serious lies 
tehind that posturing. If anything is written across the sky today, it is 
the fact that, in this tragic world, what is wanted most of all is the 
spirit of goodwill that will bring men together; yet it is in this time 
when the unspeakable ruin of Europe proclaims the evil and wickedness 
of race animosity that Motherwell has used its suffrage to express the 
exuberance of a selfish and egotistical nationalism. 
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There is no excuse for it at all. The Engiish people are generous 
and tolerant to an amazing degree. They took Scotland into partnership 
in their growing empire, and, as so many Scotchmen have publicly 
admitted, they invariably give a welcome to those who come over the 
Border. But from the Scotch there has been no adequate response. 
Jealousy and ill-will have constantly been a feature of the Scottish attitude 
towards England. It will be an unhappy day for Scotland if the English 
people resolve that the partnership shall be dissolved and that Westminster 
shall be for the English.—Yours faithfully, ROWLAND D. LLoyD. 

Oaktree House, West End, March, Cambs. 


THE BUDGET AND P.A.Y.E. 


S1r,—Sir John Anderson in his Budget speech offers some consolation to 
the wage-earners of this country by suggesting a relief in the reduction of 
income-tax at some later date. It has been hinted in the Press that 
taxation may be reduced from ros. to 8s. in the £, but have those who 
make such suggestions stopped to consider what this means? Such a 
reduction, or for that matter any change in the standard rate, would 
involve the preparation and printing of millions of new tax tables which 
would take so long to accomplish that the reduction could not be effected 
until some time after announcement. This time-lag is important, as it 
would nullify the essential factor of a quick change-over necessary to 
forestall obvious methods of tax evasion. 

Surely a simple and quick method of reducing the rate of income-tax 
would be to re-code everyone on a given date. Employers could be 
instructed to increase «codes covering an agreed extra allowance which 
in turn would automatically reduce the rate of tax in the £. I 
foresee some objection to the psychological reaction of this method in 
that the standard rate remains at ros. in the £, but this could be over- 
come by well-planned and careful explanation to the taxpayers. Again, 
this operates only on Schedule E—the schedule with which P.A.Y.E. is 
concerned—so that in order to reduce taxation generally it would be 
necessary to consider different forms of relief on the other schedules, 
but this should not be a difficult task. 

The advantages of the re-coding method for Schedule E are that the 
Chancellor retains his element of surprise so necessary in our Budget 
system, it is simple and immediately effective, and it saves time, labour 
and material—I am, Sir, yours faithfully F. G. ELtiot. 








A HYMN FOR VICTORY 


LonG ago, when forth from Egypt 
Came a people saved and free, 
All creation hailed the marvel, 
Rock and river, sky and sea: 
Jordan fied, the mountains trembled, 
Heaven and earth with one accord, 
‘Witnessing Jehovah’s triumph, 
Praised and magnified the Lord: 


Not today by signs and wonders, 
Lord, Thy saving power is known, 
Yet once more in our salvation 
God’s almighty hand we own: 
He, Who led them forth from bondage, 
Light by night and cloud by day, 
Fired our hearts with love for freedom, 
Gave the power and showed the way. 


God, Who called us to His service, 
Gave us Faith to stand alone, 

Gave us Hope and strong endurance 
Till the weary task was done: 

Courage, Faith and Hope have saved us, 
Now, to save a world set free, 

May He grant that best of graces 
And divinest, Charity! 


Not to us, O Lord, the glory ; 
Thine the praise, the victory Thine: 
Make us know ourselves Thy children, 
Born to serve a cause divine: 
As of old Thine hand has blessed us, 
May Thy grace be with us still, 
Till Thy people own Thy Kingdom 
Know Thy Name and do Thy Will! 
C. ALINGTON. 


(The tune to which this hymn was written is 145 in the English Hymnal.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is traditional in the village calendar that the first gooseberries should 
be gathered for Whit Sunday, and often the innocents have to be 
murdered to maintain the record. This year Whitsun is nearly as early 
as it can be; but the gooseberries were big enough to be picked two 
to three weeks before the traditional occasion. They give’one example 
out of scores of the abnormal earliness of the season. In my garden 
a briar rose (Pterakanthus) was in full blossom on April 2oth, and both 
cenothus and honeysuckle coincided. Peonies and columbines blossomed 
simultaneously, and broad beans, scwn in autumn, began to set their 
seeds." The countryside was draped in the whiteness of May blossom 
half-way through April, which had not produced a single typical shower 
for three weeks, and the ground was dust. Hay on some of the leys had 
to be cut in April, a very rare event, and some species of grass, especially 
foxtail and poa annua, have already seeded freely. Can the statisticians 
quote a more premature spring? It is so early that much of the fruit 
should be strong enough to face the Three Icemen if they should decide 
to attack at their festival in the second week of May. They did resist 
a snowstorm. 


Picking Flowers 

To return to the ethics of wild flower-picking, the best advice I have 
known of was iendered by the Oxford. Preservation Trust. They put 
up notices to this effect: “If you pick flowers, don’t pick many. Other 
people may like to see them growing here.” I should think that such 
a reasonable and gentle urgency would have a vastly more beneficial 
influence than any flat prohibition against picking any flowers. Within 
my experience much the most harm is done by those botanical groups 
or schoolmasters who give prizes for the greatest number of species 
collected. This practice, which is not uncommon, tends to the search 
for rarities, and real harm may be done in this way. Common flowers, 
such as bluebells and primroses and cowslips (but not oxslips), are safe 
enough except in the vicinity of some big towns. 


Lifeless Waters 

The fate of the Lea and the Gade and many another stream, even in 
holiday Wales, is now befalling the most English of all streams, the 
Avon; and with the Avon a number of the other delectable streams 
that delight Gloucestershire dwellers and fishermen, When such pollution 
was reported to the Minister of Agriculture and, be it noted, Fisheries, he 
said, of course truly, that he had no power to prevent pollution. Who 
has? If anyone has, he does not exercise his function. It is an out- 
rageous thing, when preservation and conservation are in everyone’s 
mouth, that the pollution of our waters should steadily increase in 
virulence, and that at a date when science has discovered easy methods 
of purifying effluents. Coarse fish as well as trout are being killed 
wholesale. The creation of some authority that can, and will, prevent 
pollution and, if necessary, re-stock the streams is an urgent, immediate 
demand. 


Mystic Manures 

The first printed wisdom that I have seen from the Director of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station is worth the reading of amateur 
gardeners as well as professional farmers. It is in the form of a four- 
paged pamphlet on the subject of fertilisers, a word he rightly prefers 
before “ artificials,” which is bad both in grammar and in logic. Lime, 
that necessity, is as much an artificial as, say, superphosphate. Some 
of the Rudolf Steiner imitators may profitably take notice of this 
humorous passage: “There are schools which practice bio-dynamic 
manuring under the banner of anthroposophic philosophy, not merely 
rejecting fertilisers, but practising rituals recalling the magical practices 
of the alchemists and the mental mannerisms of a Dark Age, in which 
ceremony stood substitute for knowledge.” That is quite true as well 
as humorous. 


In My Garden 

No shrubs have profited by our weather more than the barberries, 
and among the most beautiful—to my eyes—is Prattii. The long golden 
flowers among the deep purp'e leaves give a combination of colours found 
nowhere else. In recent frosts which blackened some of the strawberry 
blossom and the early potatoes, I found a thin cover of straw almost 
as efficiently protective as the cloches. W. BeacuH THOoMaS. 
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NSURANCE is one of the finest 

forms of human co-operative 
effort. Wherever there is pro- 
perty exposed to risk, or life or 
limb endangered, indeed where- 
ever there is human activity, the 
need for insurance protection 
exists. 





British Insurance is the finest in 
the world. Standing second to 
none is the PROVINCIAL. The 
Company since its foundation in 
1903 has won for itself a special 
place for enterprise and indepen- 
dence of outlook and for financial 
strength beyond question. 
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SOMEBODY’S SON 


Dear Mr. Treacher, 


My son travelled five hundred miles from Northern Ireland to East Anglia. 
He arrived too late to join the unit to which he had been posted and it was grand 
to hear from him that he had a nice clean comfortable bed in a Church Army 
Station Canteen. 


A few weeks later, he experienced his first night manceuvres in open trenches 
and what a night it was, bitterly cold and wet. He tells me that a Mobile Canteen 
run by the Church Army turned up in the early hours of the morning and that 
never before had he welcomed a cup of tea so much. 


I thought you might like to know this and at the same time how grateful | am. 
Yours very truly, 





This letter is about somebody’s son (he has since been wounded with the 
B.L.A.): he might have been yours or your husband, brother, sweetheart. 


Please help the Church Army to provide every possible amenity for the 
men and women of the Forces at home and overseas. More Mobile Canteens, 
more Hostels, more Recreation Centres, more people to help to run them. 


Gifts and enquiries to the 
Rev. Hubert H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head. 


CHURCH ARMY 


‘1iGertne GooOo #16 





Headquarters: 55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1I. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The Claims of Candour 


The Yogi and the Commissar and other Essays. 
Koestler. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

AGAIN and again in reading this absorbing, disturbing and mad- 
dening book, I marked passages as being the clue. And, until the 
end, I was inclined to reproach Mr. Koestler with having given 
his book a merely striking title, and having hidden its real character 
under a smart, attentiun-taking opening. At the end, I was not 
so sure ; I still think the title likely to put off the readers who might 
be most usefully shaken by the book, but the title is not at all 
irrelevant to the thesis. 

Mr. Koestler is concerned (in the religious sense) with the failure 

of solutions of economic and social problems that ignore the irra- 
tional, the unconscious, the ethical, the religious, the individualist 
elements in human nature. He is ‘irritated, too, by the total 
irrelevance of the remedies for this deplorable state that come from 
our fashionable mystics, above all from Mr. Heard. (This book 
was written before fictional versions of the Hollywood mystical solu- 
tion were put on the best-selling market by Messrs. Huxley and 
Maugham.) Neither the Yogi nor the Commissar can help us, and 
Mr. Koestler is convinced that, if the fight is left to these two 
champions, the Commissar will win ; he can always kill the Yogi ; he 
can and will be more ruthless than the fascists were to Mr. Huxley’s 
saint. 
The failure of the Left has (accident apart) come from its neglect 
of the irrational, the emotional, the passionate. What was ex- 
pelled in the name of a bogus scientific doctrine of realism has come 
back with a vengeance in the religion of Soviet-worship, complete 
with fundamentalist apologetics, or, in the more sophisticated cases, 
with modernistic explanations of how the essential doctrines have 
to be explained to the simple in parables and in fictions. 

The most coherently worked-out section of the book is a. sus- 
tained polemic against the truth of the fashionable view of what the 
Dean of Canterbury calls the “ socialist sixth of the world.” Mr. 
Koestler does not deny that the Soviet Union covers a sixth of the 
earth, he thinks, indeed, that it will soon cover a lot more, but 
he denies that the USSR is socialist, and he is far from rejoicing in 
the spread of a police state, as ruthless in its choice of means 
as was the Third Reich, over areas which, however backward e 
was pre-war Poland were, he holds, in all substantial points, in 
advance of the Soviet Union, which was, indeed, in full retreat. 
This, of course, is heresy, but the faithful had better note that, 
whatever may be the case in England, the United States is full of 
people who, like Mr. Koestler, know Russia at first hand, and are 
not to be put off by polemics at the Intourist level. They know, 
for instance, that the Russian occupation of Eastern Poland in 1939 
was no mere matter of rectifying a frontier that offended nationalist 
principles. It was a piece of “ social engineering” that has recently 
been made the subject of critical comment by Mr. W. L. White, in 





By Arthur 





J. B. PRIESTLEY writes: 

‘For those who take their fiction 
seriously, who are not afraid to look 
closely at human nature, who ask to 
be engrossed by a powerful imagina- 
tion and an_adroit technique, this 
first novel THE LOST WEEK-END 
by Charles Jackson [The Bodley Head, 
8s 6d] can be recommended almost 
without reserve. A brave book— 


for the stout hearted.’ 
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. book not yet published here—and perhaps not to be published 
ere. 

Faced with the conspiracy of optimistic fiction that (Mr. Koestler 
thinks) marks the attitude of the Left in this country to the grim 
realities of the external world, he pleads for a rational pessimism, 
for a refusal to abandon standards, or to believe that very dark grey 
is a new pastel shade of white. He pleads for an acceptance of the 
fact that Britain may be only an oasis of comparative freedom, 
equality, humanity, in a new totalitarian Europe. He does not make 
it —_ plain how that oasis is to be preserved ffom the encroaching 
san 

Although the main theme of this book is the danger of the 
Commissar, there are several entertaining excursuses on the role 
of the intelligentsia, the moral and intellectual level of reviewers, the 
necessary connexion between the neuroses and the activities of the 
intellectuals, the inflated vogue of the poetry of M. Aragon, etc., ete. 
And it is, perhaps, only the natural turning of the worm that makes 
me note with pleasure that Mr. Koestler is impressed by the late 
Henry Drummond, a phenomenon that startles me as much as the 
vogue of Le Créve-coeur startled a French intellectual who en- 
countered it in the best circles of London. D. W. Brocan. 


Burke of Sungkiang 3 


My Father in China. By James Burke. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 


THIS book constitutes a remarkable achievement. Primarily the 
biography of a man whose development as a missionary is traced 
with delicacy and skill, it is also a sociological and political study 
which students of Chinese affairs may read with profit. There is 
no dichotomy in this dualism. The missionary grows into* and 
developes with his environment; the latter responds to his per- 
sonality and the Western forces which he represents. Each the 
counterpart of the other, the two processes merge, moving through 
fifty years of deepening significance to tragedy and heroism. 
We are introduced to Bill Burke when he was a raw but good- 
natured divinity student at Vanderbilt University in Tennessee. 
That was in 1884-5, a fellow student being Charles Jones Soon or 
Soong, a Chinese born in Hainan island off the south China coast, 
who was destined to become the father of Mesdames Sun Yat-sen, 
Chiang Kai-shek and Kung Hsing-hsi, and of China’s present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, T. V. Soong. We are introduced to 
China a couple of years later, when the old imperial order had 
less than twenty-five years to run. Bishop Alphaeus Wilson, who 
had just organised a Methodist mission conference at Shanghai, had 
called for three men and six women as reinforcements, and Bill 
Burke volunteered. Here is one of a number of vivid pictures: 


“The house-boat was in sight of the Sungkiang city walls. . . 
The dark-grey battlements, covered in places with ivy, presented an 
imposing sight against the early morning sky... It entered the 
White Dragon Pond where Ch’ien Lung had once reviewed his 
Navy. A stone tablet marked the spot on which he had stood to 
watch the junk armada go by. . . Now the smelly canal closed in. . . 
Women squatted on stone steps emptying earthen urinals, and wash- 
ing baskets of rice, all in the same water. Two pagodas broke the 


sky line... A short passage-way led from the landing to the main 
business street . . . a, twisting flagstone thoroughfare hardly eight 
feet wide. . . Coolies jogged along with loads suspended from their 


bamboo shoulder poles: peasants carried baskets over their arms: 
shopkeepers and assistants stood about in front of business places.” 
This was to be the chief scene of Burke’s labours. He lived 
in a house built by the father of Chiang Kai-shek’s biographer, 
Hollington Tong. “Build a foreign-style house,” Burke told him, 
“as much like a Chinese house as you can, and as cheap as possible.” 
The result was unique, but not indescribable. It was a two-storey 
house predominantly Chinese outside, and mostly foreign inside. 
Stated the other way round, the latter part of this description would 
have been applicable to,China as a country until a very short 
time ago. 
As Burke watched the land to which he had dedicated his 
life suffering the successive blows that have made her a convert 
to Western science, the science essential to the production of 


machines and arms, thus identifying part of her mind with ours, he , 


himself received hard knocks from Fate. His first wife died in 
Japan as they were going home on furlough. On a subsequent 
furlough their daughter died. His second wife—the author’s mother 
—had to be sent home because of fears of an anti-foreign outbreak, 
and owing to ill-health was unable to return to China. The 
missionary had to continue his work alone. He nears seventy, 
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Storm 


Jameson’s 


THE JOURNAL OF 
MARY HERVEY RUSSELL 


“There’s a strong self-regarding introspective 
vein running through it, and ‘ Mary’ is identi- 
fiable with the authoress herself . . . most of 
it is about big common subjects—peace, war, 
politics, poetry—things sten, felt, thought 
about . . . You'll find plenty to interest you here, 
both in the records of her emotional experience 
and in her discourse.” DESMOND MACCARTHY 
in The Sunday Times. 10s. 6d. 


John Palmer’s 
Critical Study 
POLITICAL CHARACTERS 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


John Palmer reveals himself in this, his last work, 
as among the most devoted of Shakespearean 
acholars. 18s. 





Macmillan 
& CO., LTD. 
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F. L. GREEN JAMES BURKE 


















“No more important novel 
has appeared for many years... 
It is always an exciting moment 
when one can see an artist of 
obvious gifts suddenly begin to 
use them like a genius. And 
that, I believe, is what has hap- 
pened here ’— EDWARD SHANKS 

(Kemsley Newspapers) 


Odd Man Out 





“The hook gives the best pic- 
ture of China as a whole and 
the greatest insight into Chinese 
character that it has been my lot 
to read for a very long time ” — 
H. Ss. WoopHAM (Kemsley News- 
papers) “What a Missionary ! 
What a Man! What a book!” 


—JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY 


My Father in China 
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SECKER & WARBURG 
7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 


Reprints available during May 





THOMAS MANN 700 pp., 21s. net 
THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 


A reset edition in one volume of the most famous ‘symbol of 
German anti-Nazi culture. 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 8s. Gd. net 


SOUTH WIND 


It is for the ironical and deep-biting wit of the author that this 
novel has become a classic. 


LEWIS MUMFORD 478 pp. 25s. net 
THE CONDITION OF MAN 


Mumford relates everything to man’s inner condition—to the 
nature of his conception of himself and his réle in the universe. 


HARRY BROWN 3rd edition, 6s. net 
A WALK IN THE SUN 


“ He writes his tale in understatements, yet with the aplomb, 
the savoir-faire, the sense of proportion of a classical sonata.— 
New Statesman. 




















Simenon 
THE SHADOW FALLS 


10s. 6d. net. 


The first full-length novel by Simenon to be 
published in English since “The Man Who 
Watched the Trains Go By,’’ and nearly twice 
the length of the latter. It has, however, all 
the brilliant cinematic speed of Simenon’s 
shorter novels ; indeed, it is that rare thing a 
novel which with the excitements of a thriller 
combines profound psychological significance. 


@ The publishers’ stocks were exhausted on 


_ publication, but copies should still be avail- 
able at Booksellers and Libraries. 
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and whenever he walks in the streets or about Sung- 
kiang’s countryside—“ which he did daily to keep up the three-mile- 
a-day average he had set for himself,” men in teahouses or old 
cronies ih doorways point him out with affectionate humour, making 
friendly jokes about his strong body and his tirelessness in good 
deeds. Then retirement comes. Suddenly, as he sits at home, he 
hears on the wireless that the hostilities which began at Marco Polo 
Bridge have enveloped Sungkiang. He hears the announcer saying: 
“ A hundred air bombs blasted the place to tragic ruins and destroyed 
the school of the Southern Methodist Mission . . . the home of the 
American missionary W. B. Burke was wrecked.” In a flash he 
decides that he must go back, and in a very short time he is in 
Sungkiang again, under a Japanese régime. But that yields to the 
sincerity and charm of his personality as the rigid conservatism of 
old China had done. “By the end of the first year in occupied 
Sungkiang Burke had achieved a unique and enviable status. He 
had general free reign in Sungkiang’s New Order without being 
forced to become part of it.” But then came Pearl Harbour, and the 
lights of the China coast are hidden from us. Burke is all but 
swallowed in the general darkness. A single ray flickers momentarily 
over him, the ray of a letter from a woman interned in Shanghai. 
“Old Boo Sien-sang,” it says, “is still in his house at Sungkiang. 


He is getting the best of treatment. He looks thin and old.” 
E. M. GULL. 


The Sceptical Chymist 


The Life and Works of The Honourable Robert Boyle. 
Trenchard More. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

IN its renaissance after the long inactive period of the Middle Ages, 
science drew strength from three sources: the desire for mystical 
and secretive knowledge, embodied in the cults of astrology and 
alchemy ; the wish to relieve man of his bodily ills and provide in 
other ways for his material wants ; and the thirst for demonstrable 
knowledge for its own sake. Robert Boyle (1627-1691) drew on 
all three sources. He was an alchemist ard not averse from some 
of the secretiveness of the adepts. He was intensely interested in 
fantastic concoctions supposed to cure human ills (especially his 
own) ; he was even ready to drink cordials compounded of the dried 
flesh of vipers and to allow the sanative temperament of the tooth 
of a sea-horse to diffuse its “irtue into the human frame. In recent 
years, when so much energy has been spent on magnifying technology 
and minimising science, it has* therefore been claimed that Boyle 
was interested in the application of science to human affairs ; but 
this is a topsy-turvy way of presenting the facts. He certainly was 
interested in the futile pharmacy of his days, but his interest in it 
led nowhere. There was another motive as well, which led him 
on to greatness. He cultivated chemistry, as he himself wrote, 
“neither seeking nor scarce caring for any other advantages by it, 
than those of the improvement of my own knowledge of nature, 
the gratifying the curious and industrious .” And when Boyle 
sought to improve his own knowledge and gratify the industrious, 
he made discoveries that will live cs long as science itself. 
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It is an unforgettable experience to turn over the pages of his 
“Defence of the Doctrine touching the Spring and Weight of the 
Air . . . against the Objections of Franciscus Linus,” and to 
watch him lead gradually up to the “law” that has made his name 
familiar in every scientific laboratory throughout the world. One 
follows him through the careful account of his experiments and 
finds how he comes almost inevitably to his conclusion: “. *tis 

vident, that as common Air when reduc’d to half its wonted extent, 
obtained near about twice as forcible a Spring as it had before ; so 
thus the comprest Air being further thrust into half this narrow 
room, obtained thereby a Spring about as strong again as that it 
last had, and consequently four times as strong as that of the common 
Air.” It seems strange that in his biography of Boyle Mr. More 
not only omits this passage, but scarcely touches on the subject of 
it. It is true that a biographer must see his subject in such a 
wide perspective that the salient features become merged in a 
background of detail ; but Mr More goes too far when he fails to 
indicate what should be the most essential feature in the landscape. 

It must be admitted that this book is unsatisfying to the scientist, 
for it omits so much that he urgently wants to be told; but to 
those who are interested in the details of Boyle’s private life, and 
particularly to students of his philosophical and theological opinions, 
it will be invaluable. Indeed, this biography will presumably become 
the standard work on these subjects. It has been written with 
sincerity and elaborate attention to detail; as to style, scarcely a 
sentence calls for improvement. Nothing jars, except when the 
author allows the bee in his bonnet to buzz; and his best friend 
would admit that the bee is there, for Mr. More does not approve 
of the present-day biologist and psychologist, and every now and 
then he cannot help saying so at some length—in the suavest manner. 
Still, that is a small criticism. The book is scholarly and fills a 
need. Joun R. Baker. 


MAY 4, 


Fictional Biography 
Citizen Tom Paine. By Howard Fast. (John Lane 10s. 6d.) 
A GREAT deal of the best fiction is based on the observed lives 
of persons known to the author, including the life of the author 
himself. These individuals are placed in imaginary situations and 
their probable reactions are narrated with or without deliberate ex- 
aggeration. Whether such books are to be considered as fact or 
fancy depends very much on the balance of their ingredients ; but 
when a really good and impartial biography of a notable person exists, 
most of us will prefer it to any imaginary version with invented 
situations and incidents. Not that a case cannot be made out for 
these blends of fiction and fact. The form taken by the manifesta- 
tions of an active mind and a strong personality depends so largely 
on the influence of environment, material and spiritual, that where 
this environment is remote enough to be unfamiliar a vivid present- 
ment of it must indubitably help in the understanding of the subject 
of study. 

Still, it is probable that a large number of people who have rfever 
heard of Thomas Paine will read a book about him if it calls itself 
a novel, and is attractively presented as a novel. Moreover, Citizen 
Tom Paine has been furnished with a most effective dust cover on 
which the artist should be congratulated. Mr Fast writes well and 
interestingly, and with great intelligence, but he would seem-to be 
more familiar with the social history of eighteenth-century America 
than with that of England and France during those years. Also he 
seems to me to take an excessively censorious line so far as drink and 
women are concerned. Thomas Paine produced a violent reaction 
in everyone with whom he came into personal contact, and also 
had a dynamic effect on thought and on public affairs in America, 
England and France. Citizen Tom Paine begins the story of its 
hero when he was already thirty-seven years old; but his career 
before that time, part of which is dealt with in later and more 
“true to life” chapters, was far from uneventful. He was born in 
1737, at Thetford, in Norfolk, his father being a Quaker, his 
mother a member of the Established Church. Joseph Paine his 
father was a small farmer, and also had a shop where he plied the 
craft of making ladies’ stays. 

He left school when he was thirteen years old to learn staymaking 
in his father’s workshop. Six years later he ran away to join the 
privateer King of Prussia. In a few months he gave up the sea 
and got a job as a staymaker in London. At the age of twenty-two, 
having keenly studied astronomy and other sciences, he was driven 
by economic pressure to set up in business for himself as a master 
staymaker at Sandwich, in Kent. Having fallen in love with a 
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“He gives twice who gives quickly” 
is an old saying to which the Royal 
Air Force Benevolent Fund is giving 
a new meaning. Whenever any 
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servant girl (the chapter of Citizen’-Tom Paine describing this 
emotional phase is comparable with Meredith’s description of the 
falling in love of the more aristocratic Richard and Lucy), he married 
her ; but his wife died in the following year. He then gave up his 
business and qualified as an exciseman, but through following the 
prevalent custom of casting a favourable eye on his friends’ importa- 
tions, he lost his job. He was now twenty-nine years old, and got 
employment as a school teacher in London. It seems that at this 
period he tried to secure ordination in the Church of England, for he 
was not yet a Freethinker. Instead, however, he was reinstated 
in the Excise. He continued at this occupation for six years, having 
again married in 1771, this time the daughter of people with whom he 
lodged. In 1774, Paine was again dismissed from the Excise, again 
failed in business and was legally separated from his wife. It was 
then that he called on Benjamin Franklin, the diplomatic repre 
sentative of America in London, which is the point at which Mr. 
Fast takes up the story. 

The ups and downs of Paine’s life were not ended by the patronage 
and friendship of Benjamin Franklin. The year after their meeting 
he was editing the Pennsylvania Magazine ; a year later he was 
conferring with Jefferson as to the wording and framing of the 
American Declaration of Independence. Four years later, he re- 
ceived a degree from the University of Pennsylvania, and headed a 
subscription for the benefit of the army which subsequently became 
the foundation of the Bank of North America. Five years later, 
Congress voted him $3,000. In 1791, he published The Rights of 
Man, and placarded the streets of Paris with republican manifestoes. 
Two years later he wrote The Age of Reason, was arrested and 
thrown into prison, where he was dangerously ill. The following 
year he was released and was offered a pension—which he refused—by 
the French Government. Three years later, he advised a French 
expedition against England; after which he engaged in scientific 
invention devising, amongst other things, the earliest suspension 
bridges. With the publication of The Age of Reason, however, 
Paine’s fortunes took that turn which was to make him the most 
vilified of public men. Himself a fervent Deist, he was reviled as 
atheist and infidel ; and though he ended The Age of Reason with 
the affirmation of the absolute goodness of God, and the duty of all 
men to be good to each other, and to animals, because God had been 
so good to them, he was attacked as the enemy of God and an 
emissary of the devil himself. 

He died in his seventy-third year ; but, though he wished to lie in 
the Quaker cemetery, this being the only Christian sect he held in 
respect, the request was refused. He was buried on his own farm ; 
four or five friends and a couple of negroes being his only followers. 
Ten years or so later William Cobbett, who had turned from hostility 
to eulogy of Paine, had his bones removed and taken to his native 
land, intending to raise a monument there to one of England’s great 
sons. But Paine’s death had not silenced the old calumnies. Cobbett, 
in face of a public outcry, gave up his project ; and today no one alive 
knows where lie the bones of Thomas Paine. 

Perhaps the most brilliant section in Mr. Fast’s book is chapter 
eleven. This is tragic verity stripped only of the irrelevant trim- 
mings with which “ordinary” life is apt to smother it. I found it 
most impressive and moving. One thought—perhaps not very rele- 
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vant—occurs to me. Cobbett, Bradlaugh, Blatchford, and Paine alj 
were of the people, all were for the people, all were heretics and 
all were old soldiers. Harry Roserts. 


Fiction 

The Fifth Seal. By Mark Aldanov. Translated by Nicholas Wredea 

(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 5 
Call the Next Witness. By Philip Woodruff. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
The Visitor. By Carl Randau and Leane Zugsmith. (Gollancz. 5s.) 
IN a brief note Mark Aldanov, author of The Fifth Seal, tells ys 
how, after the swift downfall of the first republican government of 
Russia, he left his native country for exile in order that he might 
write “without being subject to anyone’s orders.” His novel, 
written during 1937-8, was published in Paris before the outbreak 
of war. Political novels tend to be dull, but Mr. Aldanov avoids 
such a charge skilfully, for he has crowded his pages with scenes and 
characters, and by these means has secured the feverish glitter of 
European unrest which gives his long book the authentic flavour 
of the ’thirties. The scene is Western Europe—some of the principal 
characters are members of a Soviet Embassy on a mission to one of 
the smaller capital cities. There is the Ambassador Kangarov, self- 
important, a hypocrite and a hypochondriac, burdened by guilty 
memories ; his wife Helen, an actress and snob whose dramatic 
preoccupations make her intolerable ; and there is Nadia the Am- 
bassador’s personal interpreter, a scatter-brained gocd-locking young 
woman, with absurd literary pretensions ; she is the object of his 
foolish passion. Then there is General Tamarin, once an officer 
in the Imperial Army, now a Soviet military expert, attached to the 
mission playing foil to the professional revolutionary Wislicenus, a 
kind of Bosola, who has given up his whole existence to the cause 
of Communism. Wislicenus, no longer young, is suffering from 
heart disease. Through this character the author vigorously attacks 
the practice and theory of Soviet ideology ; Wislicenus finally con- 
cludes: “ Our victory was due entirely to our metheds, and that we 
could have achieved as much or more with any sort of ideology, 
no matter how ridiculous or absurd.” For the extension of his 
theory Mr. Aldanov employs an ageing but famous French novelist, 
Vermandois, and his secretary Alvera, who plans the perfect murder. 
The progress of all these personages is followed from the time the 
Soviet Mission passes through Germany, where Wislicenus has 
noticed the expressions on the faces of the storm-troopers, to the 
point where Kangarov and Vermandois meet as guests at a Royal 
ball. But much has happened in the intervening time: Tamaria 
has been killed in the Spanish Civil War; Nadia arrives at the 
point of returning to Russia flushed with her first fictional success; 
the dying Wislicenus has been abducted or killed by agents from 
his own country ; Alvera, confounded by a radio set in full blast, 
has been guillotined. Ome is reminded at times of Mr. Arthur 
Koestler’s Darkness at.Noon by this unusual and brilliant novel. 
Mr. Aldanov employs minor characters with considerable effect, his 
use of irony and wit is most skilful ; undeniably controversial, his 
book will, one imagines, be widely read and discussed. 

Oddly enough, Call the Next Witness, by Philip Woodruff, also 
comes from the pre-war world. The author tells us that he wrote 
it in 1935, and put it aside for various reasons. Like The Fifth Sed, 
it stands firmly, having lost nothing of its freshness in the lapse of 
time. The political implications of this novel enhance its quality, 
though they are never stressed unduly. The scene is India, and all 
but one of the important characters are natives of that country. The 
story opens on the last day in the life of the beautiful young woman, 
Pyari. She quarrels violently with her husband ; that evening her 
body is burned on the funeral pyre. Did she commit suicide, or was 
she murdered? Mr. Woodruff does not answer either question ; he 
tells us instead the sequence of events which brought her young 
husband to the gallows, and to her old nurse death by poison. The 
story is simple, its ramifications elaborate, but the author handles 
the whole with lucid sympathy and skill. The death of Pyari 
causes much misery to her friends and relations, to the family of 
her husband ; it affects deeply the lives whom she had never known, 
since within a few days of it happening her nurse turns up at 4 
police station some distance away with the story that she saw her 
butchered. The defendarit’s family swear that she is lying, asserting 
that she had not been near their household for some months. Both 
sides scramble in the struggle for witnesses. In all five important 
ones are found ; two of whom disappear before the trial is held. Mr. 
Woodruff has made excellent use of his material, his story illuminates 
vividly many of the problems which make barriers between India 


and England. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 321 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened..after noon on Tuesday week, 
May 15th. Envelopes should be recetwed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.]} 
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ACROSS 11. “Come, my » come Iet’s go 
é a-Maying.”” (Herrick.) (7.) 
1. But he ought to say on this. (6, 2.) 14. About a thousand mixed orders. (7.) 
5. Main if novel. (6.) _ ‘ 16. Pugnacious. (8.) 
9. Omar was apparently given to having 17. Road site. (Anag.) (8.) 
one on a great scale. (8.) 19. Hat of corded material, frequently 


10. Proportional representation to me is dangerous. (7.) 


confused temporarily. (3, 3.) 20. Inform. (8.) 

12. West country meeting hall. (6.) 21. They take great interest, these rela- 

13. A photograph, no doubt. (8.) tions. (6.) 

15. Tom’s in Athens: does that cause 22. If they don’t take up arms at least 
you surprise? (12.) they support them. (6.) 

18. Like the work of dentists and sur- 25. Probably not Wolsey’s farewell. (4.) 
geons perhaps. (12.) SOLUTION TO 


23. Clumsy. (8.) 

24. Part of a wasp in a lantern slide. (6.) 
26... . . a Spanish gentleman, says the 
dictionary,—very handsome. (6.) 

27. Carry on ringing. (8.) 

28. The distinguished airman might have 
been a haymaker. (6.) 

29. She motors? (8.) 


CROSSWORD No. 319 





DOWN 
ie of the prison-house begin to 
close upon the growing boy.” 


(Wordsworth.) (6.) 

A lump of value. (6.) 

Queerer glasses? (7.) 

They shell-out, as it were. (4.) 

A sailor goes to a Balkan town; not 

very bright of him! (7.) 

7. W.o. (Anag.) (8.) 

& One of them was 
Shakespeare. (8.) 


Sew, 


worked up by 


SOLUTION ON MAY 18th 
The winner of Crossword No. 319 is J. A. BRENDON, Esq., England’s 
Side, Queen Camel, Yeovil, Somerset. 














INCLUDING 
PURCHASE 
TAX 


Ever counted what yo spend on razor blades in a 
year? Well here’s a way to cut it down. Buy 
Laurel blades—14d. each including purchase tax. 
They'll last at least as long as any blades you can buy, 
and they'll give a smooth, easy shave for a long, 
long | time. No better blade comes out of Sheffield, 
the ‘home of the cutting edge’. 


Guta _ +. 
Lid. of Sheffield 


The Good-Tempered Sheffield Blade 
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RAND MINES,LIMITED 








__INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOU’ TH _AFRICA, 
_ BALANCE ‘SHEET 3ist DECEMBER, _ 1944 CO” 
Dr. CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account — Registered 2,200,000 shares of 5s. each, 
£550,Q00 Os. Od. Less 49,005 shares of 5s. each in reserve, 
£12,251 5s. Od. Issued 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each.............ecceeeee £537,748 15 0 


» Investment Reserve Account—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist Decem- 
ber, 1943, £3,407,280 8s. 7d., Add Amount realised by the sale 
of Investments during the year ended 31st December, 1944, less 
book Value thereof and amount written off Investments, 
£17,547 5s, 2d.—£3,424,827 138. 9d. Less Retransfer to Appro- 
priation Account of amount by which sales of Investments have 
exceeded purchases during the year, £57,807 11s. 9d..... 

» Shareholders—lor dividends declared but unpaid.... 

» Creditors, Accrued Liabilities and Contingency Reserves os 

» Balance of Appropriation Account—Unappropriated.................. 


3,367,020 2 90 
2,620,250 16 2 

8,973 010 
13 6 













£9,036,530 7 6 

ee 

Contingent Liabilities —There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of commitments to 

guarantee and subseribe for shares in and to finance certain undertakings and for 
contracts open for the supply of Stores, ete. 


Cr. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 

By Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs and Ventures, at cost 
RE Gh cscs tescnsudnnecczocentaceseddbcatiaotidenesersnliediaeenioens 

» Shares, at or below market value at 31st December, 1944, or, where 
not quoted, at Directors’ valuation— 








£19,063 6 10 


365,263 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., Lid, Shares of 10s- 

188,318 City Deep, Ltd. do, 
Consolidated M.R. Mines & Est., Lid, do. £1 
Crown Mines, Ltd. do. 108. 
Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. do, 
Durban Roodepoort ‘Deep, Ltd. do. 108 
East Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. do. 108. 
East Rand Proprietary Mines, Ltd. do. 108. 


Ferreira Estate ©o., Ltd. 

Geldenhuis Deep, Lid. 

Grootviei Proprietary Mines, Ltd. 

Holfontein (T.C.L.) G.M. Co., Lié, A 
do. do. do. do, B 

Libanon G.M. Co., Ltd. 

Marievale Consolidated Mines, Lid, 

Modderfontein B Gold Mines, Ltd, 

Modderfontein East, Ltd. 

New Modderfontein G.M. Co Ltd. 

North Venezuelan Petroleum Co., Ltd, 


> £3,023,829 6 3 








d 

do. 
de. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Jo. 
do. 

Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd. do. #1 

do. 
de. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
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Nourse Mines, Ltd. £1 
Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd. #1 
Rose Deep, Ltd. £1 
South African Coa! Estes. (Witbank), Ltd. £1 
The Hume Pipe Co. (S.A.), Ltd. 10s, 
The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. £1 
Transvaal Con. Land & Explor. Co., Ltd. 10s. 
Trindidad Leaseholds, Ltd. £1 
Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Lid, 108. 
Venter post G.M. Co., Ltd. 108. 
Viakfontein G.M. Co., Ltd. 108. 
Vogelstruisbult G.M. Areas Ltd, 10s. 
Weilgedacht Exploration Co, Ltd, 10s. 
West Rand Consvidated Mines, Ltd 10s. J 
Witbank Colliery, Ltd. £1 
I TI oa inicnictintconvengeveninisishavinnndsinsesenssaiaeonitnies 818,988 13 11 
S coe ° 42,887 10 0 
» Buildings, Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc............ Guanetidina 4,054 9 5 
» Debtors and Debit Balances— 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies..............cccccccceseesessecseee 14,260 10 6 
Advances to other Companies, Tilicinveciennisetisasineineiiaanasnns 25,000 0 O 
Payments on account of mining supplies in stock and in 
transit for account of sundry mining companies.. ° 25,564 11 9 
Current Accounts, Loans and Payments in Advance, ete....... 47,899 9 6 
oe RI, Bre I OD Gis chica scccnicciconsnnicccicvoncnsesevecesesscesces 3,920,953 2 3 
» Government Stocks, etc......................eeee Seicdtiahnesicuieseciendiba seoesee 760,607 10 5 
w Cash at Bankers and in Hand. .......... 0. oo... ccccceeceeeeees we 52,977 9 4 
w» Dividends to be received on Shareholdings................... eccecoccccoces 280,444 7 4 
£9,036,530 7 6 

Dr. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 

Te I ceerecnnsisndnanesniscrstssmseniitaniigtnadcniantentsassesenney eccsccccsee «6 909,599 11 8 
» Transferred to Special Contingency Reserve 57,500 0 0 
» Dividend Account— Dividend No. 82 of 70 per cent. 

on 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. 0d.) 
GOCRIIOT GE SOUR, BOG ccrccticncesesesescicctsccese £376,424 2 6 
Dividend No. 83 of 70 per cent. on 2,150,995 shares 
of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. Od.), declared 14th 
PRE Bbc eictacccssstcccctetessscssccesenneres 376,424 2 6 
—- 752,848 5 0 
» Balance Unappropriated—S3ist December 1944 
Carried to Balance Sheet..........ccccccecseseeeees 1,452,537 13 6 


£2,283,425 10 2 


ce Unappropriated—As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 
» Balance of Profit and Loss Account—For the year ended 3ist 
December, 1944 





£1,491,888 11 1 


689,963 13 6 






PORRRTINS TUNED CORRE, 20. ccccccccccesvecccccccsccspenoscsess 43,765 13 10 
Amount retransferred from investment Reserve Account—See 
Balance Sheet.............. ebiciieieddidausinbsevunudehesddudeddostwestues 57,807 11 9 





£2,283,425 10 2 


NOTE.— The Accounts have been drawn up in aceerdance with the norma! practice of the Company, any provision 
for the depreciation of Property, Shares, ete., and the result of transactions therein during the year 
having been dealt with through the Investment Reserve Account shown in the Balance Sheet. 

The Full oot and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, 
A. MOIR AND CO., 4, London-wall! Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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The Visitor, by Carl Randeu and Leane Zugsmith, is a short but 
excellent essay in detection. It will appeal to the admirers of 
Simenon rather than to the addicts of our native school, for the 
authors use a naturalism which is rarely employed by English writers 
of crime fiction. There is no corpse (blessed relief) ; a young man 
who, having vanished suddenly and been given up for dead by 
most people, suddenly reappears in a small American town. In 
no time at all people become disturbed about him. Is Me an im- 
postor? He fails to recognise people he ought to know, he can’t 
remember things he should. His best friend is dubious ; even his 
mother cannot be certain of his identity. Little disconcerting details 
collect rapidly ; but one person, a girl in love with his best friend, 
gives the visitor her help and faith. To detail more would be to 
tell too much. JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


Tedious and Brief. By James Bridie. (Constable. 10s. 


Tuts is a book of collected scraps, to be read scrappily at odd 
moments here and there. Mr. Bridie frankly confesses that his 
volume consists of “a number of parerga unearthed in a recent 
salvage drive.” He refuses to apologise, since he says that nowadays 
when there is so little to read almost anything will do. After so 
disarming an opening it is difficult to say without seeming curmud- 
geonly that perhaps the paper might have been better employed. 
Yet when you cannot get the English classics, which surely are 
better reading for everyone than “almost anything,” you begin to 
wonder. On the other hand, Mr. Bridie is not quite fair to him- 
self, for some of the things in his collection are worth preserving, 
such as an essay on the Scottish character and a wireless talk on 
Barrie. Everything in the book is shot with Mr. Bridie’s peculiarly 
impish humour, but it must be confessed that one wishes he would 
sometimes stop talking about himself as though he were somebody 
else. Many of the items are amusing little plays, one of which is, 
“as all plays should be, in beautiful poetry,” and all of them have 
the authentic Bridie touch, that unexpected little twist of phrase 
which always keeps us alert for a new idea. 


Orion : A Miscellany. (Nicholson and Watson. 6s. 

A New literary periodical deserves a welcome, especially when of 
such excellent quality as is the first number of Orion, a new review, 
edited by Rosamund Lehmann and C. Day Lewis, which is to appear 
at unspecified intervals. The editors declare that their aim is “io 
publish good writing, creative and critical, in prose and verse,” and 
in their first number they have made a good catholic selection, in- 
cluding an excellent article on the painter Courbet, by John Russell, 
and an entertaining dialogue between I. Compton- Burnett, the 
novelist, and M. Jourdain on conversation in novels. One of the 
most interesting items is an autobiographical fragment by Leonard 
Woolf on his experiences in India about the year 1900. There 
are also poems by Walter de !a Mare, C. Day Lewis, Edith Sitwell 
and Edwin Muir. If the standard of the first number is maintained, 
Orion will be a valuable new literary periodical. 
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ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
OF SAS TRVLON SY LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 
INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY & THEFT 


Accidents of all kinds - - .” Motor Vehicles 
LIFE (with and without sealed - Estate Duty Policies 
Family Protection . Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments . - - - Annuities 


The Company undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 
Head Office temporarily at 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


wv CUSTOS 
HAVING appropriately celebrated what is well recognised as a con- 
structive Budget, the stock market is now showing fresh signs 
of hesitancy. At the current level of quotations the immediate 
post-war prospects, for the vast majority of shares, are so liberally 
discounted that I am not surprised that last week’s buying move. 
ment has not gathered strength. After all, home political un. 
certainties lie close ahead, and nebody can pretend to dismiss the 
Chelmsford result as entirely insignificant. Whether or not politics 
bring about a substantial reaction—which is anybody’s guess—] 
feel that this is scarcely the time to be fully invested. Some 
groups, of course, may move up against the trend. As I have 
emphasised here, the heavy E.P.T. payers have an especially strong 
case. Since I first called attention to such shares, prices have 
risen by anything between 20 per cent. and 50 per cent. It may 
now be wise to cash in, say, half the profit, in view of the risk 
of a general setback. 
UNITED MOLASSES POSITION 

Preliminary figures issued by the United Molasses Company for 
1944 show thai consolidated trading profits of the group at £960,163, 
against £834,781, were at the best level last year since 1940. After 
deducting depreciation and British taxation the net trading profit 
was up from £344,952 to £444,793. The depreciation charge has 
been reduced from £208,394 to £153,875, but the provision for 
British tax was very substantially higher at £361,495, against £281,435. 
With a final of 15 per cent., the total normal dividend for 194 
has been raised from 20 per cent. to 224 per cent., while jn 
addition there is the now customary cash distribution, free of income- 
tax, of 2} per cent. paid out of capital reserves. Thus the total 
distribution is equivalent to 27} per cent. gross, against 25 per cent. 
gross in each of the four preceding years. Quoted at 43s., United 
Molasses 6s. 8d. Ordinary units are yielding 4} per cent. At this 
level they seem moderately valued in relation to the group’s post- 
war prospects, and the strong financial position built up in recent 
years. 

BRITISH OXYGEN RESULTS 

Another of Britain’s larger industrial enterprises to declare a higher 
dividend is British Oxygen, which has raised its 1944 dividend to 1f 
per cent., against 15 per cent. for 1943. As this increase has been 
made at a time when the service of prior charges is being increased 
by the issue of £1,000,000 4 per cent. Cumulative Second Preference 
shares, it is a fair deduction that the board views the post-war 
earnings outlook with considerable confidence. Net profits amounted 
last year to £370,369, against £384,527, and were supplemented by 
£107,777, recovered in respect of war damage, and A.R.P. outlay 
previously written off. In consequence, the board has been able 
not merely to increase the Ordinary dividend, but to allocate 
£150,000, against £100,000, to general reserve, as well as maintain the 
carry-forward. British Oxygen £1 Ordinary units stand at 8%. 
giving a well-secured 3} per cent. 

SAVOY HO'TEL OUTLOOK 

Thanks to the completion of the repayment of its Income Certifi- 
cates, the Savoy Hotel, whose assets include the Berkeley and 
Claridge’s, has been able to double its Ordinary dividend for 1944 
at § per cent. A fall in trading profits from £281,717 to £265,185 
was due partly to the effect on gross receipts of the enemy bombard- 
ment of London, and partly to a further rise in working costs. Net 
profit was only slightly lower, however, at £67,220, against £70,186. 
In the current year the company will draw some advantage as regards 
net distributable earnings from lower mortgage charges, and one 
would imagine that gross receipts are likely to reach a new record 
level. Costs remain high, however, and it may well be that net 
earnings will be only moderately increased. The £1 Ordinary shares, 
quoted around 27s. 6d., yield only about 4 per cent. on the current 
dividend rate, but should pay well to put away for the early post-war 
years. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Cossenes, A 

£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 

«The Rank. which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and “i. *Heatand 
issues Telegraphic Transfers. letters of Credit and Drafts, also Ciren'ar Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Tue following is a summary of the address given by The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Bicester, governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, at the annual general 
court held in London on May 2nd. 

In the life department we issued 3,121 new policies assuring £2,096,244. 
The premium income of £1,453,944 is some £20,000 more than in 1943, 
whilst our life fund now exceeds £17,000,000. In our fire department 

we have again experienced excellent trading, and the total premium 
income has increased by nearly £130,000 to £1,942,000. Last year, 
reporting on the work of the marine department, I mentioned that with 
the great diminution in th: number of shipping casualties, it was probable 
that our premium income would also decrease. This turned out to be 
so, but we have no reason to be critical, and both the results of our 
activities ih the marine market and the conditions there are satisfactory. 
Our marine fund at £1,240,000 represents 242 per cent. of the premium 
income. 

The results of our accident department are again good. The net 
premiums at £1, 148,625 show an increase of practically £100,000. In 
the moior-car section we have participated in the increased business avail- 
able. In the burglary section we have done our utmost to help our 
policyholders in connexion with their risks. During the war years, for 
a variety of*reasons of which war damage has been prominent, it has 
been difficult to safeguard business or private premises. 

The balance of our general profit and los; account, which as you know 
constitutes our general reserve fund, stands at £1,226,923. 

We now stand on the eve of great events. You will remember that 
nearly five years ago this country entered into what proved to be the 
greatest crisis of its long history, and in looking back we must all feel 
a profound relief that our position and prospects have fared no worse. 

The Insurance industry, and in it this corporation, has played a great 
and important part in the country’s struggle for existence. It has lent 
every possible assistance to the Government’s plan to meet many 
emergencies. It has been of the greatest value in helping in the general 
strengthening of the public confidence through shouldering the many and 
diverse risks that confrdnted both business and the private citizen. Last, 
but by no means least, by the great financial contribution, both by loans 
to the Government and by taxation, the insurance companies have borne 
a great and heavy burden. 

The report was adopted. 
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‘NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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THE annual general meeting of North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Limited, will be held.on May roth in Edinburgh. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman (The 
Hon. Arthur O. Crichton) circulated with the report: 

The life new business figures for the year show an increase of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. on those of the previous year. The total war claims 
at £142,798 show a substantial increase on the corresponding figure for 
1943, but our mortality experience has notwithstanding been more favour- 
able than expected. 

The end of the year under review synchronised with the end of a 
quinquennial period. Notwithstanding the payment of approximately 
£800,000 in war claims during the quinquennium, the increased reserve 
due to the more stringent valuation basis has been further strengthened 
by the provision of a special reserve of £300,000 for contingencies, in- 
cluding war mortality. The resulting surplus permits of the payment 
of a compound reversionary bonus of £1 per cent. per annum for each 
of the valuation years, and leaves a moderate carry forward. 

In the fire department premiums for 1944 were £4,062,228 compared 
with £3,744,618 in 1943. The underwriting profit, after providing 40 per 
cent. for unexpired risks, was £133,624, or 3.29 per cent., which com- 
pares with £330,451, or 8.82 per cent., for 1943. Our casualty business 
is transacted by the Railway Passengers Assurance Company. Premiums 
for 1944 were £1,496,047 against £1,385,800 in 1943. The underwriting 
profit amounted to £124,645 (8.33 per cent.) against £127,401 (9.19 per 
cent.) in the preceding year. 

Our marine business is transacted by the Ocean Marine Insurance 
Company. Premiums for 1944 were £730,470 against £731,129 for 1943. 
The balance of the 1944 underwriting account carried forward was 
£390,977. The Fine Art and General Insurance Company: Premiums 
for 1944 were £448,863, against £421,211 in 1943. The underwriting 
profit amounted to £74,506 (16.60 per cent.) against £119, 942 (28.48 per 
cent.) in the preceding year, ‘and net interest to £43,209 against £41,868. 
The combined underwriting profits, fire, casualty and marine, were 
£452,775 against £677,794 in 1943. The directors again recommend a 
dividend of 6s. 3d. per share, less income-tax. 





THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 





At the eighty-fourth annual general meeting of the Royal London Mutual 
Insurance Society, Limited, Mr. J. Wiseman (chairman and joint 
managing director), who presided, said: 

Our financial assistance to the war effort is represented by a sub- 
scription during the year of £3,710,000 to new War Loans. Our total 
subscription since the outbreak of war now amounts to more than 
£20,000,000. 

The total income for the year amounted to £11,201,000, an increase 
of £411,000 over the previous year. 


The combined premium income amounted to £8,844,000, 
of £290,000 over the previous year.4 

The premium income in the ordinary branch (including consideration 
for annuities granted) amounted to £2,286,000, an increase of £84,000 
over the previous year. The new sums assured amounted to £3,313,000, 
which is slightly above the amount. written the previous year. A satis- 
factory feature is the continued increase in the number of policies 
issued for sums assured of £500 upwards. The amount paid in respect 
of claims and surrenders amounted to £1,450,000. The fund at the end 
of the year amounted to £18,996,000, an increase during the year of 
{£1,107,000. The rate of interest earned (excluding the auxiliary life 
fund), after deduction of income-tax, was £3 3s. 2d. per cent. a 
reduction of 1s. 2d. 

In the industrial branch the premium income for the year amounted 
to £6,557,000, an increase of £205,000 over the previous year. Claims 
and surrenders amounted to £2,822,000. The fund at the end of the 
year amounted to £40,889,000, an increase during the year of £2,942,000. 


The whole of the fire and accident and general insurance business was 
reinsured, and consequently the premiums on this section of business 
do not appear in the accounts. I would again calf attention to the 
necessity to increase amounts insured in order to cover increased values. 


The balance-sheet shows that the assets total £63,755,000, an increase 
of £4,069,000 over the previous year. Stock ange securities repre- 
sent 82.1 per cent. of the total, the remainder consisting mainly of 
Mortgages, loans on public rates, freehold and leasehold properties and 
ground rents. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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INFORMATION PLEASE ? 


Every day the Information Bureau of the National Book 
League answers scores of questions and inquiries about 
books. Lists of specially selected books on every kind of 
subject are provided. Titles, authors, dates, references 
and allusions are verified. Research is undertaken. 
Individual guidance is given. This is only one of many 
services provided free to members of the National Book 
League. The subscription is 7s. 6d. per annum. Send 
2$d. stamp for full particulars and pamphlet 
ON BOOKS AND READERS to the 


National Book League 
3 Henrietta Street 
London WC2 


Water hore pS Uff Cush 
KO LYN OS DENTURE POWDER 























rer whether your dental plate is made of vulcanite, metal or is 
of the new ‘ plastic’ type. Be safe—clean dentures the dentists’ 
way! From all chemists—1/3, 


Also where gum-shrinkage has affected the normal suction grip, KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE makes false teeth fit firmly—1/3 & 3/3. 
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PERSONAL 
GREAIL SAVING.—Overcoat suis, CL.Tumes, 
A wurned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 


Watxer’s ScreNTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE, Wiite for 
d Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how °o kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—M~+ 
VAN ver Byt. Wappenham, Towcester. 

» ERMALINE. 

> Most easily digested Bread. 

Ask your Baker. 

PLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Sate, Simple, 

> sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, 
including Boots’ branches Sole makers: Howarrns, 
473, Crooksmoor Sheffield, 10 ‘Tins, Is. 9d., 2s 10d., 5s. 

YURNT, wrn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
] > mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearty —Beti INvistste MeNnpers, LTD., 109. Fleet Street 
E.C.4 Five doors :rom Ludgate Circus) 

1ANCER SUFFERER (3345). Poor old Irishman (73), 
( living in hostel. Needs extra nourishment which he 
One of many new cases which we must 
Jewellery gratefully received.— 
2 ‘S’ Cheam 


cannot afford. 
assist. Will you help? 
NaTIONAL Socrety FoR CANCER RELIEF, 


Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

YAN your own garden produce at home with the 
( OMCAN ” Outfit. Home-grown food in Cans 
retains its goodness indefinitely. rite:—TuHe Home 


CANNING Equipment Co. Ltp., Africa House, Kingsway, 
Ww 


f >t 
ATARRH, COLDS, HAY FEVER, Etc., deteated 
(F's Dose. VOCALZONE CAP- 


the 20-MINIM 


” 





SULES each contain an accurately measured * 
dose for the effective | treatment of these mala You 
cannot is ‘this sure 


how how oc 
method of clearing - head, opening stuffed-up nasal 

ssages, and making breathing easy again. Price 2/9 a 
Fin of 12 Capsules at most Chemists or send Postal Order 
to :—Brooxs & WARBURTON LrD.. 232 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1. 

YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or ing, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son 196. -Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 


UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 

] ) cwelve 2-hour tal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 

first 1esson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

{)UNANCE. —ReGionaL Trust Lip, 
New Bond Street, London 

REGen 5983 

I: YOR SALE.—August. 

High reputation. 


Ltp.. 


Wi. 


Small Private Day School. 
Attached modern bungalow. 
Equipment includes Montessori +e Consider 
part exchange bungalow/house.—Box No. 220. 

+ RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge. 
G boarding house.—Terms on application. 


Telephone 


Small 


N jOYS wnat make one’) soul expan 
l TOM LONG Tobacco takes a hana. 

AKES. Charming old Manor. Magnificent view. 
l, Modern convenience. ELTERMERE, Elterwater, 
Ambleside. Tel.: Grasmere 84, 


AMB BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS.—Clean, 
L enduring %30/- dozen, 18/6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each. 
Postage paid. Please name models, colours. Spectator, 
Martin HarpMAN & Sons, 15, Prospect Place, N. 

ee Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
L, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFartanes (C.), 
The Study, %6, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ONDON DANCE INSTITUTE. Ballroom Dancing 
L taught in easy Postal lessons. Send 3d. wr for 
Booklet “ R,” to 19-23, Oxford Street, London, W 

EMORIALS tor CHURCHYARD or CHURCH 
\ designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in any 
part. Sketch designs prepared free. Leaflet aS from 
the Secretary, SCULPTURE MemortaLs, North Dean, 
High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 

ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23 W.C.1. 


SS. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 34. Also 


PLAYS, etc., prices on uiry.—Muiss Harps, 

9, Mount Pleasant Ki ‘re S. Devon. 
(Formerly of Taviton Street, W.c. 

. POETRY REVIEW. “Leading P very Magazine of 
] the — ” No. 1, Vol. 36, 1/6, all ..~— 
(Annual we pie). Poetry Socisry, 33, Portman 
Square, i K Ww. 


» t= SE a 
ti. H. fully—for Cancer every day. But know- 


THE 


8, Clifford Street, . 
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How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 


in One Week 


Make sure of a good post-war job. 
Dutton One-Week Shorthand. Ov« 
successful students. Send coupon 
to-day (no obligation). 


DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, . 


Learn 
‘r 60,000 
and 3d. 


— <= 





Dept XK, 92/3 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
3d. herewith for lesson 1 and details. 
NAME 
(Block letters) 4 
ADDRESS ! 
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ie TOW NSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 

yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air - Raid Shelter. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. sands 
nstalled by Local Authorities.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELsan Co. (Dept. 
254/22), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


os _——- ” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or yvour own material. 2 gns. 
each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14. —RESARTUS 
Ltp., 183/9, Queensway, W 
i ey MAGNUM CIGARETTES have a smoking 
smoothness that delights the sensitive palate. Ob- 
tainable from WHitTMorE & BayLey, 92, Wigmore Street, 
W.1. Est. 1823. 100 13/4; 500 65/6: 1,000 130/-. 
Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 


| Signy ~~ PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera- 
turé. There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world. Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
V ANTED.—Macquoid’s Dict. and Hist. of Furniture; 
Cescinsky’s Furniture and Clocks; Bryans’ Dict. 
of Painters; Jackson’s English Plate; and other good 
books on Furniture, etc.—RAPHAEL KING LtD., 28, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1 
wt -HES WANTED. —New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash, 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19. Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester. 4 
eae THAT ALBERT ?—Do find it and please 
send it with any other watch chains or old gold 
and silver to the AppeaL SecreTary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, 
S.E.1. 
V RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet.— 
Recent InstiTuts (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 





LECTURES 
T,HE ALISON _NEILANS MEMORIAL _IN- 
AUGURAL LECTURE _ will oot given by 
MISS LOUISA MARTINDALE, 
C.B.E., J.P., M.D., B.S. (Lond.), FRCOG, 


on Lees May 10th, 1945, at 6 p.m., at 
WB CAZTON HALL, S.W.1, 
VENEREAL DISEASE, 
Its Influence on the Health of the Nation, Its Prevention 
and Cure. 
Chairman : The Rr. Hon. THe Lorp BaLrour oF BuRLEIGH. 


HE Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAmss 
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APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised beloq 
reicies to @ woman to whom the Control of Engagemen 
(rder, 1943, applies. . 

SSISTANT SECRETARY (Shorthand, Typing, ete.) 
z" required by GerorGIAN Group, 4, Hobart Place, 
S.W.1. 


TEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
4 COMMITTEE, 


RUTHERFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Headmaster: C. Stuart Hat, M.A. (Oxon.). 


WANTED, for September, 1945, Senior Physics Master 
to teach to Open University Scholarship standard and 
organise the subject throughout the school. Permanent 
post ranking for special responsibility payment under new 
Burnham Scale. Good Honours Degree and successful 
teaching experience essential. Prescribed form to be 
returned by 16th May, 1945. 

THOS. WALLING, 

: Director of Education, 

City Education Offices, 
Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 


( PENING for ACTIVE PARTNER. Christian, ig 
established Book shop. £500. Excellent inves. 

ment.—Box No. 221. 

QURREY COUNTY COUNCIL, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Applications are invited for the following posts from 
men graduates of a British University, including thos 


on War Service :— 

(i) ASSISTANT EDUCATION OFFICER. for 

FURTHER EDUCATION. Candidates should 

have good’ experience in this field, including par 
ticularly TECHNICAL Education and contacts 
with industry. oat ed p.a. by annual incre. 
ments of £50 to £1,100 p 
ADMINISTRA TiVE ASSISTANT for FUR- 
THER EDUCATION. Candidates should have 
knowledge and interest in ADULT EDUCATION 
and YOUTH SERVICE. Salary — p.a. by 
annual increments of £25 to £700 

Application forms and particulars o' ‘cocina 
obtainable on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope 
from Curer Epucation Orricer, County Hall, Kingston 
upon-Thames, to whom completed applications should be 


sent by 4th June, 1945. 
DUDLEY AUKLAND, 
Clerk of the Counail, 


COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 


B 


’ NIVERSITY 


The Council of the University College of North Wales 
invites applications for the vacant Chair of Mathematics, 
Present Salary £1,000. Twelve copies of applications 
should be submitted not later than May 31st to the ActING 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be an 

F G. HUNTE 
Acting Ra vistvar. 
30th April, 1945. 


TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 


Applications are invited for ,this newly-established. 
Lectureship. Salary £750. The Lecturer will be required 
to join the Federated Superannuation Scheme. The daw 
of appointment, during Session 1945-46 or at Ist October, 
1946, will be determined by general circumstances and the 
availability of the selected candidate. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed to whom applications, with evidence of qualifications 
and the names of not less than three referees, should be 
sent not later than 30th September, 1945. 

a FLEMING, 
4 Secretary to the University. 
April, 1945. 





EDUCATIONAL 


‘IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.—Parents seeking 
J information about Public Schools and Carees 
should consult the above. Just published 10/6, by post 
11/1.—BooxseLters or Dsrans’s, 31, Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
t OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 
for Lond. pues Spec. Ent., B.A., 


Postal Tuition 








ledge of this dread disease, its cause and cure, is far from | Cinxog, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1 B. Co 
. , M.A.,, B. - .» 14, » W.1. m., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. “Moderate F 
cempieee. Wut SS, Caso will Be ab sues for the inde- | Saturdays at 2.45.__May 5th, “ The Method of Technical | instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A. ‘LLD, 
fatigable wo: — a ar CANCER HO: SOSPITAL, Fulham al Analysis: Finger Touches (3)."" The complete series also | Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALLS OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
a ae ry ham | available in printed form. Practical Class for ts om gan 
Road, don, A and Teachers, Sats. at 4.30. 1 QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (th 

aby yak 3 .—Russia + - Flight . — 9d. P E = ae now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W55. 
\ ld.—T. Leszis, ussells ater, ey, on, To. . 
Gar Sm Se books ont ns Com te to EXHIBITIONS W > girl of 8 to 8} years to share morning 
W.C.2, and receive highest cash offer. Particularly want JEW Spring Exhibition of EARLY ENGLISH WATER | Box a Se eee ee ee 
modern fiction, Penguin fiction and American magazines 4 OURS now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 
Ss‘ fanil yoo t “hate of bedi ae = Coun Rend, Wi GALLERY. 1 16th-Ma 

family (irrespective height o rooms) utomatic E SALLE —April 1 y 12th. 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— P Paintings, Drawings, ere by Derek Sayer. THEATRE 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1 'IXHE GATEWAY THEATRE CLUB, 18, Chepstow 
T™ TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE So LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond | Villas, W.11. Nightly 7 p.m.; Sat. Mat. 2.30. 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. Street, W.1. Lady Jersey’s Appeal for British-Polish “ Sheep’s Clothing,”” by Mackenzie Usill. Produced by 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, Welfare. ScnHoor or Parts (Picesso, MATISSE, etc.). From Wilfred Fletcher. May Sth to 12th. Phone particulars 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. May Ist to June 2nd. Entrance 2/6 for Polish Fund. Bav. 7444 
Entered as second-class mail matter the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in ¢ Britain by St. Ciements Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tur Srectator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 Gower London, W.C.1.—Friday, May 4, 1945, 
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